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Nea | INTRODUCTION : 


Spanish will never be the common language of this country; the mass of the people ~~ | ‘ 
will never speak it, for the thoughts in their minds, and the feelings in their hearts J 
cannot be expressed in that tongue. And you, what do you imagine you will \ 
accomplish with your Spanish, the few of you who continue to speak it? You will 


si kill your originality, subordinate your minds to the minds of others, and instead of 
: y g y y 

a achieving liberty, you will make yourselves truly slaves! 

a A José Rizal: El Filibusterismo (1891)! 
5) 3 One cannot help feeling that yet another article on Spanish in the 
- Philippines should be prefaced with a few words of explanation, if not 


of apology. Scarcely a week passes without the appearance in print of 
Sf some remarks on the subject; and we cannot claim to have discovered 
* any fresh information which might throw light on the discussion. 

Nevertheless, an academic, and, we hope, unbiassed appreciation of 
the situation may be welcome to those who have no more than an 
academic and unbiassed interest in one of the most acute linguistic 
problems in the world today. Moreover, despite the copious literature 
| on the subject, there exists, outside the Philippines, so vast an ignorance 
of the whole matter that the latest edition of the otherwise excellent Atlas 
International Larousse includes a linguistic map of the world in which 
the Philippines is shaded conspicuously in yellow, which, if we refer to 
the key, would have us believe that the language of the Filipinos is Spanish. 
A basic and irrefutable fact is that the mass of the Filipino people 

do not, never did, and never will, speak Spanish. 


*I have to acknowledge my debt to the University of Hong Kong for the grant-in-aid 
which enabled me to study the subject of this article at first-hand in the Philippines. 
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The numbers of Spanish-speakers have been variously estimated: 
Jerénimo Toledano,’ citing no authority for his statement, writes: 


In practice, Spanish is the common language of scarcely four per cent of their 
[the Philippines’] 22,000,000 inhabitants. 


Senator Enrique B. Magalona* wrote: 


We have in the Philippines at the present time no less than a million people who 
speak and write the Spanish language.‘ 


Filipino writers are inclined to gloss over the statistics as far as 
possible but are prone to making such statements as the following: 


Here, truly, Spain deposited all her affection, all her love, all her interest in 
propagating her culture and her language, which we have cultivated and preserved, 
not only as one of the most precious inheritances of our history, but also as the 
secret of our social and cultural progress.® 

or again: 


That inalienable patrimony of the heart, the soul and the mind, which noble men 
founded, and which our fathers added to through the years, that immortal trilogy: 
the consciousness of our unity as a fatherland, the institution of the family, and 
the Spanish language... . 7 

or again: 


Here exist universities, colleges, societies, which are the workshops and factories of 
the Spanish language, that language which is the projection of the physiognomy of 
Spain on the world that she illuminated, and which is for the Filipinos the blood 
of their history, and the key to their future destiny.® 


or finally: 


You Spaniards are no strangers on our shores . . . for there, as here, you will find 

a people that expresses itself in the language of Cervantes, the tongue that our Mother, 

Spain, left us in heritage.? 

One finds it very hard, after reading and hearing such statements 
by such eminent men as these: President Quirino, Senator Claro M. 
Recto, Vice-President Fernando Lépez, and Senator José C. Zulueta, to 
reconcile these extravagant ideas with the hard facts of the case, which 
are, that less than 350,000 people, or 1.8 per cent of the population of the 
Philippines, can speak Spanish; and it is the mother-tongue of an infinitely 
smaller number.’® 


The Philippine hispanists, in their fight to implant Spanish in the 
Islands, have been guilty of so many nonsensical affirmations, so many 
wild exaggerations, and so much partisan passion, that one can obtain 
only the most distorted view of the situation from reading their contribution 
to the discussion. One may, therefore, be justified in feeling that if one 
were to do no more than sort out, from the welter of interested 
propaganda, the incontrovertible facts of the case, one would still be 
fulfilling a useful function. 
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Considering, too, that the whole problem of Spanish in the Philippines 
is a problem of historical interpretation, and that no one has yet examined 
it in its historical perspective," I hope that I may be forgiven this 
further comment on a theme already so copiously annotated. 


I, THE PRESENT STATUS OF SPANISH IN THE PHILIPPINES 
The Linguistic Situation in the Philippines 


The extremely complex linguistic situation which exists in the Philip- 
pines today may be summed up as follows: there exists no language common 
to the whole Archipelago ; the number of native languages may be estimated 
at anything from forty to ninety, depending on where one may care to 
draw the line between language and dialect; most of them are mutually 
unintelligible; no single native language is understood by more than 37 
per cent of the population ; after three hundred and fifty years of Spanish 
occupation less than 10 per cent of the population spoke Spanish; after 
fifty years of American occupation less than 2 per cent speak Spanish, 
and 37 per cent speak English; three languages are ackowledged as official 
languages—English, Spanish, and Tagalog; and at least five million Filipinos 
do not speak any one of these three tongues.” 

To determine the real place of Spanish in this ‘Tower of Babel is the 
problem with which we are now faced. 


It should be noted, first, that the complexity of the native-language 
situation can be greatly exaggerated. Eight of these forty-odd languages 
account for 90 per cent of the population. They are: Tagalog, 
the three Visayan’ dialects, Bikol, Iloko,"* Pampango, and Pangasinan. 
The Bureau of the Census and Statistics gives us the following figures :** 

TABLE 1—Mother Tongue 


GRE IIE” icxdsisatrcennutadiineunt 4,759,772 
SE tiitereinttdseccdantionmanieonions 3,730,028 
EE WHEE cnsacentrcnpetinesaeuntn 2,373,566 
___ ERENCE E EE eer re 2,340,221 
____ ECS ne me PE 1,467,874 
Samar-Leyte Visayan ............... 1,203,963 
I ccsdaveiunicenceeneneniiiannin 641,795 
EY scccisainnnnstudeedaicdnniedon 515,158 
IE scrcliincinsseintcsncecunciancnnds 2,201,805 


(Total population: 19,234,182) 

Furthermore, these eight languages are understood and spoken by 
more than speak them as their mother-tongues. This fact is especially 
important in the case of Tagalog. The Bureau of the Census furnishes 
us with these figures: 
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TABLE 11—Ability to Speak 


I eniedshenesiniennsierwesevecients 7,126,913 
Re NII Gaccidaciverconsanseceanl 4,840,708 
RE san cpirideidchvnendnanencienenvendelien 2,687,861 
NE I  iiiccitnnsanrancsnceiceds 2,436,390 
RE iacinetsintis-sanedionnmenceneisunsnel 1,535,411 
Samar-Leyte Visayan ............... 1,226,314 
SD sbihisciierinacwinssteanbintce 707,291 
Eee ee 665,342 
NT ihn iiss acennanddddictnwnaedl 2,431,115 


It will be understood from a comparison of the figures in these tables 
that Tagalog is the most widely diffused of these eight languages, although 
it might be argued that the figure of seven million is an optimist’s view 
of the situation. Tagalog is spoken by minorities using it as a second 
language (almost exclusively in the towns) from Mindanao to the 
northernmost provinces of Luzon. Most of its expansionary character- 
istics are due to its adoption in 1937 as the National Language; but it 
must be remembered that Tagalog found acceptance, in spite of the 
numerical superiority of the speakers of Cebuano, partly because it was 
the only one of the native languages which had already interinsular 
currency, due to the importance of Manila, in the heart of Tagalog country, 
as a focus, both for emigration to the undeveloped territories, and 
particularly Mindanao, and for immigration from the depressed, infertile 
and mosquito-ridden lands in other parts of the Islands. 


There is only one readily accessible linguistic map of the Philippines. 
The original was prepared by Dr. H. Otley Beyer; it was simplified, 
adapted, and reprinted by Professor Harley H. Bartlett;”* and again 
reprinted in its simplified form by ex-Vice-Governor Hayden,” the 
version most easily obtainable. It would be pointless to reproduce it 
yet once more; but such information as is relevant to our main theme 
may be briefly summarized. 

..The distribution of the languages follows a fairly simple pattern :” 

1. On the island of Luzon,* extending in a continuous strip which 
follows the line of the cultivated area** from the north-western province 
of Ilocos Norte, to the south-eastern province of Sorsogon, stretch the 
languages Iloko, Pangasinan, Pampango, Tagalog, and Bikol, which we 
have already noted as belonging to the eight major dialects. 

The minor languages in this area” are Batan, Ivatan or Ibatan,” 
spoken in the Batanes Islands, which lie between Luzon and Formosa; 
Sambal, Sambali or Zambali, spoken in the province of Zambales, the 
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mountainous area in west Luzon; the group of languages in the mountains 
and forests of north-east Luzon—Ibanag (the most important), Apayao, 
Tinggian, Igorot, Bontok, Kalinga, Ifugao, Gaddang, Isinai, Ilongot, and 
whatever languages may be spoken in the unexplored territory which 
parallels the north-east coast. One may also note Mangyan, spoken in 
the interior of the island of Mindoro, on whose shores the language is 
Tagalog, and the tiny linguistic islet of Dumagat, spoken in the islands 
off the north coast of Bikol-speaking Camarines Norte. 


2. The Visayas: the islands of Panay, Negros, Cebu, Bohol, Leyte, 
and Samar, with their satellite islets, speak Western, Cebuan, and Samar- 
Leyte Visayan.”? Cebu Visayan extends beyond the Visayas proper to 
the northern and eastern sea-board of Mindanao; while West Visayan 
extends westward as far as the island of Palawan, where it is spoken in 
a small area round Puerto Princesa. 


The only considerable interruption in the area of the three main 
Visayan languages is the linguistic island of Aklan, in the province of 
Capiz on the island of Panay. 


3. ‘The rest of the Philippine group: the western islands of Palawan, 
the Calamian group, and the Cuyo and Cagayan Islands; the Sulu 
Archipelago; and the island of Mindanao, account for the remaining 
languages, thirteen of which are spoken in Mindanao: Subanu, Maranao, 
Magindanao, Bukidnon, Manobo, Mangguangan, Ata, Mandaya, Bagobo, 
Tagaka-olo, Bila-an, Kulaman, and Tiruray. 


There remain: Tagbanua, the language of Palawan; Kalamiano, 
spoken in the Calamian Group; Kuyunon and Agutaina, found in the 
Cuyo Islands; Yakan, a linguistic island in the interior of the island of 
Basilan; and Joloano and Samal, the languages of the Sulu Archipelago, 


It will be seen that our eight major languages cover all the important 
30 
areas. 


A further significant grouping of these languages may be made:*' the 
people who speak the eight major languages we have already mentioned, 
plus those who speak Ibanag, Batan, and Sambal, are Christians; those 
who speak Sulu, Malanao, and Magindanao are Moslems ; and the speakers 
of the remaining languages are pagans.*? 


The coincidence of two major factors—the area of cultivation and 
the extent of Christian domination—with the eight major languages and 
some 90 per cent of the Philippine population makes it clear that the 
language situation in the Philippines, though complex, is not so complicated 
as one might, at first sight, be led to believe. 
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Affiliation of the Native Languages 


Very little work, on the whole, has been done on the affiliation of the 
Philippine languages. Most of the works on the various dialects ignore 
the problem.** And the National Language Institute, while performing 
invaluable service in publishing its vocabularies of various Philippine 
languages, has not as yet turned to analysing the mass of material that 
it is still in the process of collecting.** It is, therefore, with the keenest 
interest that one waits for Professor Cecilio Ldépez*® to complete what 
must prove to be epoch-making works: a comparative word-list of twenty- 
five languages and a comparative syntax for twelve.” 

However, despite the lack of precise philological information, one 
may be permitted the generalization that all Philippine languages are 
members of the Malayan group, and except for the occasional vocabulary- 
borrowing, bear no affinity to the Polynesian languages, even though this 
notion has found acceptance in the works of more than one comparative 
linguist.** 


The Status of English and Spanish in Relation to the Native Languages 


It is clear from Table I, bearing in mind that the term ‘others’ includes 
thirty-odd native languages, Chinese, and Japanese,*® as well as English 
and Spanish, that it must be a very small proportion of Filipinos indeed 
who speak either Spanish or English as their mother-tongue. No precise 
figures are obtainable, though in 1931 Cecilio Lépez® estimated that 
English was not spoken in more than two or three per cent of Filipino 
homes.“ Even now it is virtually impossible to find a native-born Filipino 
who is not thoroughly conversant with some native dialect, however ardent 
an advocate he may be for the adoption of English or Spanish, and even 
though he may now prefer to use a European language at home; for the 
present generation of Filipinos was brought up in homes which spoke 
a native language, and the final effects of the American occupation may 
not yet have made themselves fully felt. 

However, if few Filipinos speak English or Spanish as their mother- 
tongue, a rather larger number speak them as second languages. The 
Bureau of the Census published the following figures? for the ability of 
people to speak these two languages: 

English : 7,156,420 or 37.2% of the population® 

Spanish: 345,111 or 1.8% ,, ,, a 

These figures require comment: it is one thing to count the number 
of people whose native tongue is, say, Iloko, and quite another to assess 
each individual’s proficiency in a language not his own, or to take the 
speaker’s own evaluation of his knowledge. 
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A Filipino,“ arguing in favour of the use of local dialects in primary 
education, claimed that the figure of 25 per cent for English given by 
the 1939 census was a gross exaggeration, and that it ought really to be 
8 per cent, which corresponds with the percentage of Filipinos who possess 
a high school or university education. 

The final percentage is bound to depend on the criterion one chooses 
to adopt; and if one cared to push this argument further, one might 
say that the figure even of 8 per cent was too high. 

An article** by a Spaniard resident in the Philippines asserts* that 
English ‘is possessed to perfection by university graduates and professional 
men’.*’ This is, clearly, a reflection of the Filipinos’ own evaluation of 
their English. 

But, without wishing to offend Filipino susceptibilities, one must 
point out that Filipino English is not usually good English, even as written 
by some university professors and most journalists. Leaving aside 
misspellings, which may well be printer’s errors, and the type of mistake 
which shows that a word has been badly remembered,® one finds every- 
where that unawareness of the consecutiveness of tone*’ which is the 
mark of the foreigner in any language, and especially so in English.%° 

The fact that Filipinos are aware of and rather self-conscious about 
the peculiarity of their English is revealed by the occasional impassioned 
plea for Filipino English,** a plea usually based on the premise that 
American English, which exists in its own right, is yet different from 
standard English. Why, then, they demand, has not Filipino English 
equally a right to an autonomous existence? 

Should we, then, be right in assuming, even if we doubt the legitimacy 
of the criterion which the Bureau of the Census has adopted in assessing 
people’s ability to speak English, Spanish, and Tagalog, that the ratio of 
37.2 : 1.8 : 37.1 would still be valid? We have to consider a number of 
points before we can answer that question. 


The Philippine Press 


One may establish some sort of comparison of the relative importance of 
the languages employed in the Philippines by comparing the number of 
newspapers in each language. 

It is not, of course, an entirely reliable method, and I have in all 
cases had to ignore circulation figures. In the first place there is reason 
to suspect their accuracy ;* and in any case one can never tell from the 
number of copies of a newspaper sold or printed how many people read 
it. It has been estimated that as many as twenty persons may read one 
copy.®*’ There has long been in existence in the Philippines, and particularly 
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in Manila, the institution of the barber’s shop, whose primary function 
is as a meeting-place for the exchange of gossip, and as a free reading-room 
where all are welcome. This latter factor is especially liable.to distort 
the importance of circulation figures for English as compared with Tagalog 
newspapers, for, in general, it is the upper and middle classes, who know 
English, who can afford newspapers of their own. 

Let us see, therefore, what periodicals™* are available to the Filipino 
reader. 

There are no less than 295 publications which appear periodically in 
Manila ;** and although this set of statistics makes no distinction between 
daily newspapers and annual reports, yet the figures have a certain value 
for comparison. The three official languages are represented as follows: 

English: 159 Spanish: 8 Tagalog: 30 

The native dialects are strongly represented with: Iloko, 7; Cebuano, 
5; Panayan, 4; Bikol, 3; Pampango, 2; and Pangasinan and Samar-Leyte 
Visayan, one each. In addition there are bi- and tri-lingual editions: 40 
in English and Tagalog; 10 in English and Spanish; 11 in English, Spanish, 
and Tagalog; and one in English, Tagalog, and Iloko. Besides these one 
must take note of six publications in Chinese, and one bi-lingual publica- 
tion in Chinese and English.* 

Before attempting to analyse the significance of these figures we must 
take account of the figures for the provinces. They are: 

English: 79 Spanish: 2 Tagalog: 3 
Monoglot publications: Cebu Visayan, 2; Iloko, 1; Ilongo, 1. Bi-lingual: 
English-Tagalog, 90; English-Spanish, 8; English-Bikol, 4; English- 
Iloko, 3; English-Pampango, 10. Tri-lingual: English-Spanish-Tagalog, 
25; English-Spanish-Bikol, English-Iloko-Tagalog, and English-Iloko- 
Pangasinan, one each.* 

If we now, rather unscientifically, add together all the languages used, 
ignoring whether they are the sole languages of their respective periodicals, 
or whether they are used in bi- or tri-lingual publications, we obtain the 
follewing sets of figures:*° 


TABLE III 
Language Manila Provinces Total 
English 224 227 451 
Tagalog 86 121 207 
Spanish 31 36 67 
Iloko 8 7 15 
Chinese 7 0 7 
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(TABLE III continued ) 


Language Manila Provinces Total 
Cebu Visayan 5 2 7 
Panayan 4 0* 4 
Bikol 3 5 8 
Pampango 4 1 > 
Pangasinan 1 1 2 
Samar-Leyte Visayan 1 0 1 
Tlongo 0 1 1 
TOoraLs 374 401 775 


*See note 60 


For readier comparison, here are the same figures worked out as 


percentages :® 


TABLE IV 
Language Manila Provinces Country as whole 
English 59.8 56.6 58.2 
Tagalog 22.9 30.1 26.6 
Spanish 8.2 8.9 8.6 
Others 8.8 4.4 6.4 
Totats 99.7 100.0 99.8 
Reverting for a moment to the monoglot periodicals, we have: 
TABLE V 
Language Manila Provinces Country as whole 
No. % No. % No. % 
English 159=70.0 79=89.7 238=75.5 
Tagalog 30=13.2 3= 3.4 33=10.5 
Spanish 8= 3.5 2= 2.3 10= 3.2 
Others 30=13.2 4= 4.5 34=10.8 
Torats 227 99.9 88 99.9 315 100.0 


And, finally, we must add one further set of figures: of books 


published in the Philippines :° 


TABLE VI 
Language Number Percentage 
English 453 74.6 
Tagalog 145 23.8 
Spanish 9 1.5 
Totats 607 99.9 


We are now in a position to collate these figures in a comparative 


table: 
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TABLE VII 
Language % of % in % in monoglot % in 
speakers periodicals periodicals books 
English 37.2 58.2 75.5 74.6 
Tagalog 37.1 26.6 10.5 23.8 
Spanish (1.8 8.6 (3.2 1.5 
TOTALS —! 93.4 89.2 99.9 


t+ See note 63 


At once we see that the figures in the different columns do not 
correspond, in some cases by a considerable margin: the percentage of 
books printed in English, for instance, is double the percentage of the 
population which has a speaking knowledge of the language; and if we 
were to accept Morales’ correction of 8 per cent instead of the Bureau 
of the Census and Statistics’ 37.2 per cent,™ the proportion would be almost 
one to ten. 


It is clear, then, that the language problem in the Philippines is not 
one which can properly be appreciated merely by examining the statistics 
of the numbers of speakers in each language. It is essential to understand 
the role which each plays in Philippine life to be able to determine their 
real status. And the determination of the place which each of the three 
official languages occupies lies in an explanation of the discrepancies in 
Table VII. 


Looking at columns 1, 3, and 4, we are immediately struck by the 
disproportion between the number of people who understand English and 
the percentage of books and periodicals which make use of that language. 
The explanation of this discrepancy lies partly in the type of Filipino 
who knows English, and partly in the subject-matter of the books and 
periodicals concerned. 

Of the one hundred and fifty-nine periodicals published in Manila, 
at least sixty-seven fall into the category of scientific and technical journals, 
like the Chemical Engineering Journal, the Information Circular of the 
Bureau of Maines, the Bulletin of the Philippine Ophthalmological and 
Otolaryngological Society, etc. 

Similarly, scientific and technical books always employ English. In 
general we may say that English is used for all writing which might fall 
into one of the following categories: official reports, regulations, statistics, 
pamphlets; all scientific, academic, semi-scientific,© and semi-academic 
work ; school-texts not specifically intended for use in teaching Tagalog; 
and all writing which looks to an audience beyond the Philippines. 
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This is inevitable: English is the most important language in the 
world today; more people speak English as their mother-tongue than 
any other language except Mandarin, and it is the second language of 
many millions more; it is the language of the most highly developed 
communities—the United States, Great Britain, the English-speaking 
Dominions ;® it has been for some time the lingua franca of the Far East, 
though its importance in this respect is now somewhat diminished ;° it 
is the major scientific language and is indispensable in the medical, 
engineering, scientific, and technological worlds; and, finally, it is the 
language of education in the Philippines.” 

The Filipino has two other possibilities, two other languages in 
which he might decide to write: Spanish and Tagalog. 

Spanish is the language of the largest group in the world after English 
and Mandarin,” but its comparative importance is somewhat modified by 
the fact that many of the communities which it serves are, by European 
standards, backward.” In Spain itself, 85 per cent of the books published 
are translations,” mainly from English; and, of course, in the Philippines 
the small number of people who understand Spanish is another factor to 
limit its use. 

Tagalog is understood by almost as many Filipinos as understand 
English, but it has none of the other advantages of English enumerated 
above, and its value as a language for scientific work is small, not only 
because it has no international currency but also because it does not yet 
possess an adequate technical and scientific vocabulary.* For non- 
scientific purposes, where English would be preferred to Spanish in any 
case, it is more satisfactory than Spanish since it can appeal to a wider 
audience. 

These facts are reflected in the percentage figures of the books 
published in each language. We might, however, suspect that the figure 
of 23.8 per cent for Tagalog, indicating that English is only three times 
more frequently used than Tagalog for publishing books, does not quite 
correspond with the situation outlined above. A glance at the titles of the 
Tagalog books soon offers us an explanation:” for, while many of the 
books in the English list may be classed as educational, those in Tagalog 
are almost all intended for use in schools; the list is made up almost 
entirely of vocabularies, language ‘work-books’, grammars, graded readers, 
and translations of such works as the fables of Asop. 

The Spanish list, we may note, is made up of one Spanish Verbs 
Made Easy, two Methods of learning Spanish, two grammars, and four 
simple readers. 

In other words, the figures of books published in Tagalog, and 
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Spanish too, are affected by the fact that there is a drive to spread these 
languages. The same, of course, is true of English; but while Tagalog 


is still in the process of being developed to take its place as the National 
Language, and while an attempt is being made to halt the decline of 
Spanish by a campaign to make it compulsory in schools,” English is, 
at the moment, the sole language with the prestige and currency to be 
of use to writers whose first object is communication.” 


The discrepancies between column 1 and columns 3 and 4 are, as we 
have seen, largely explained by the nature of the subject-matter and of the 
languages themselves. ‘They are also conditioned by the type of audience 
to which these works are addressed. 

English is the mother-tongue of almost no one in the Philippines. 
As Morales argued, the people who know English well are the people 
who possess a university or high-school education.” ‘They are, in other 
words, the people who read books. Apart from this upper class of 
‘intellectuals’ the people who have some knowledge of English are: the 
shop-assistant, the taxi-driver, the hotel boy, the bar-tender, the youth 
who has spent a year or two in the Army, and the Manilefio. In Manila 
a great many people understand English sufficiently well to be able to 
follow an American film shown without sub-titles, but most of them never 
use English at home, and while they may be able to understand it without 
too great difficulty, they speak it badly and do not write it at all. Apart 
from these people, it is the middle and upper classes who know English 
and buy books and periodicals. 

Tagalog is the language of the masses in a large area round Manila,” 
and while it has interinsular currency, being easier to learn, for those who 
already possess a Malayan language,” than English, it is essentially spoken 
in a certain area and not by a certain class; and were it not for its adoption 
as a National Language we may be sure that no more books would be 
printed in Tagalog than in Cebuan Visayan. Many of the people who 
speak and understand it are illiterate,“ many more show no interest in 
reading even a newspaper,” some could not afford such a luxury in any 
case, and the people who are able and wish to read newspapers are for 
the most part those who know English also. 

Spanish, like English, is a class language. It is not, with rare 
exceptions, taught in schools, and, again with rare exceptions, it is not 
spoken by members of the lower classes even as a second language.” 


All these facts do not yet, however, entirely explain the figures in Table 
VII, and particularly the figures for Spanish. 

Contrast columns 1 and 3—1.8:3.2. We have suggested that one 
explanation of this discrepancy may be that the speakers of Spanish are 
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wholly literate. The population of the Philippines is 19,234,182.% The 
Spanish - speaking population of 345,111 represents 1.8 per cent of the total 
population. The literate population of the Philippines is 50 per cent.* 
If we suppose that all Spanish speakers are literate, then the percentage of 
literates who speak Spanish is 3.6. This figure is much closer to the 3.2 
per cent of column 3, and the discrepancy may be explained in a number 
of ways: either not all Spanish-speakers are literate; or a number of 
Spanish-speakers also know English and support more English periodicals 
than Spanish; or the literacy rate in the Philippines has now risen above 
50 per cent.*° Each of these factors must contribute to the discrepancy, 
but in any case the percentages are so approximate, and may not 
legitimately be reckoned as percentages at all, that we may be satisfied 
that we have found the principal reason in that Spanish-speakers belong 
entirely to the periodical-purchasing class. Another factor is the distribu- 
tion of Spanish-speakers, which we shall discuss shortly. 


Contrast columns 1 and 4—1.8: 1.5. The percentage of books 
published in Spanish would not be so high, as we have seen, were it not 
for the campaign to re-establish the language. There is no market for 
Spanish books: the only Spanish bookshop in Manila was recently forced 
to abandon its premises in one of the principal thoroughfares and move 
into a side-street;*’ and it is virtually impossible to obtain copies of Rizal’s 
novels in the original Spanish—they are available only in English or Tagalog 
translations. 


Why then, one may ask, should there exist any discrepancy between 
columns 3 and 4? We may be able to answer that question if we look 
for a moment at the daily newspapers of Manila. Leaving aside the 
Tagalog and Chinese newspapers, they are: the Manila Daily Bulletin,” 
the Manila Chronicle, the Manila Times," the Philippine Herald,” the 
Evening News,” and the Voz de Manila.* 


The Voz de Manila is the only surviving Spanish daily.” It is driving 
its proprietors into bankruptcy and cannot now afford a news-service of 
its own. By special arrangement with the other English newspapers it 
reprints translations of news-items and articles a day or more after they 
appear in other papers. It carries advertisements in English and is badly 
printed, with English type, on poor paper. And yet it carries on. 

It survives—it barely survives—because of the loyalty of the Spanish- 
speaking colony in Manila. There is no reason why its readers, who 
all understand English, should buy old news in Spanish except because 
of the characteristic sentimental attachment of the Spanish-speaker to the 
Spanish language.” 
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But, while this sentimental loyalty may stretch as far as P2.50 
a month,” it is impossible that it could extend to buying every book 
published in Spanish. The economics of book-production are such that 
a minimum number of copies must be sold before the venture can show 
any profit, and in the Philippines, with its limited market for Spanish 
books, it is impossible to guarantee that economic minimum. Of course 
the percentage of Spanish books sold” in the Philippines might be greater 
than 1.5 per cent’ and might even approach 3.6 per cent. 


If we now contrast columns 1 and 2—1.8: 8.6—we find an even greater 
discrepancy to explain away, and two further queries present themselves: 
why should there be so great a difference between the number of monoglot 
periodicals which employ Spanish, and the number of bi- and tri-lingual 
periodicals which use it, in comparison with the percentage of people 
able to speak Spanish? And why should the proportion of column | to 
column 2 be almost 5 for Spanish and only 1.5 for English? 


Let us consider first the first discrepancy—1.8:8.6. We remember 
that there were 295 periodicals published in Manila, and only 84 in the 
Provinces. Although it is usual and reasonable to find the number of 
publications in any capital outweighing the total of provincial publications, 
the large number of local languages, and the difficult problems of 
distribution in the Philippines are factors which would lead one to expect 
proportionately larger numbers of provincial periodicals. However, as we 
have indicated,'*' and as we shall see,'” the distribution of the population 
in the Philippines is extremely uneven, and this, coupled with other 
factors, gives Manila an importance out of all proportion to its size. 
Furthermore, the important provincial publishing centres are, like Manila, 
capitals developed by the Spaniards, with a comparatively high percentage 
of Spanish speakers. 


The Province of Rizal is probably the most important province in 
the archipelago. It is the most densely populated, contains Quezon City, 
the capital, and Pasay City, both contiguous with Manila, and is more 
highly industrialized than any other area. 


Zamboanga is an almost deserted province in the west of Mindanao; 
parts of it are still unexplored; and communication between the northern 
settlements of Dipolog and Dapitan, and the southern settlement of 
Zamboanga City is maintained by sea or Philippine Air Lines, since there 
are no roads. 


Let us now look at the number of Spanish speakers in Manila, Rizal 
Province, and Zamboanga Province: 
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TABLE 1x—Percentage of English and Spanish-speakers in... 


Country as whole Manila Rizal Zamboanga 
English 37.2 $3.5 54.3 26.4 
Spanish 1.8 7.48 4.87 4.9 


Manila, where most periodicals are published, where the literacy 
rate is 81 per cent,’ to which group almost all Spanish-speakers belong, has 
a Spanish-speaking population of 7.48 per cent. And, although it is not 
usual to find a minority language securing proportional representation 
in the publishing world, this fact, together with the factors we have 
already mentioned, is sufficient to explain why Spanish should be used 
as a language for publication in a proportion of 8.6 per cent. 


We are then faced with the problem of explaining why Spanish 
should be used so much more frequently as a second language in bilingual 
periodicals than as the sole language of specifically Spanish publications. 
(Compare the figures for English in Table VII.) 


The reason is again economic. A bilingual periodical is, in general, 
less profitable to produce than a monoglot publication. Apart from the 
type-setting and printing problems involved in producing something in 
two languages, a number of its readers may be interested in, or capable 
of reading, only one of the languages employed. But this situation is 
considerably modified in the Philippines by very special conditions: the 
fact that almost half the population is bi- or tri-lingual;'* and when in 
Manila this proportion of bilinguals to monoglots reaches a ratio of over 
11 to 1 (less, in fact, because of an uncertain number of trilinguals) it is 
clear that most readers will be capable of reading both or even the three 
languages employed. Furthermore, since the large number of bilinguals 
is a feature which goes hand in hand with a large number of different 
languages and with a comparatively small number of speakers in each 
group, normal conditions are completely reversed, and it is actually likely 
to be more profitable to print in two languages than in one. This is not, 
of course, so true of English, which is a fairly large group, and which is 
affected by other considerations outlined above. 


The roles of the three official languages in Philippine life which we have 
examined above in the context of the publication of books and newspapers 
are not, clearly, constant. If we are to understand their present positions 
we must view them against the background of the changes which have 
been taking place. We may take three convenient dates: 1927,'°° 1937,'°° 
and 1952.'” 
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TABLE x—Periodicals 


1927 1937 1952 
Language No % No % No % 
English 27 = 35.5 133 42.2 238 46.3 
Spanish 17 Zs so 743 10 =1.9 
Other language 16 21.0 47 14.9 67 = 13.3 
English-Spanish 10 13.1 33 10.4 18 93.5 
English or Spanish 3 «3.8 56 17.7 139 27.0 
and other language 
English, Spanish, 2 2.6 21 = 6.7 39 72.6 
and other language 
Including two other tf -— > & 
languages 7 
76 100.6 315 99.8 514 100.1 


We can see at once that Spanish during the last twenty-five years has 
been steadily declining, while English has been growing in strength. The 
native-language periodicals have suffered a much less severe decline than 
the Spanish, but have nevertheless noticeably decreased, except in cases 
where they appear as bilinguai publications with English. 

We may summarize the main trends as follows: decline of Spanish, 
rise of English, decline of native languages in general, proportional 
increase in importance of Tagalog within the native languages.'®” 

Since our main theme ts the present status of Spanish in the Philip- 
pines and the reasons and causes which have affected its status, we shall 
not spend much time in discussing the comparative roles of the various 
Philippine languages in other contexts: in the radio, the cinema, literature, 
education, etc.; but something we must say. 

The use of the three languages for literary production has been 
frequently discussed. One of the most realistic articles on the subject, 
by N.V.M. Gonzalez,"® describes their positions thus: to write in Tagalog 
demands a tremendous creative effort on the part of the writer, since 
modern precedents are few, and the writer has no stylistic models; English 
is the obvious language for literary expression; Spanish has the ‘romantic 
role’, since it enables the writer to express himself without having to take 
account of the here and the now. ‘This rather vague description of the 
role of Spanish makes, nevertheless, a good deal of sense. One might 
draw comparisons with English poets of the seventeenth century writing 
in Latin. The audience is limited; appreciation is likely to be less cursory; 
themes are likely to be more general, less immediate and particular; it 
will be used most frequently for considered, stylized, refined writing, 
and for verse rather than prose. 
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In fact, the literary roles of the three languages are relatively 
unimportant, since very little literature is produced in the Philippines,'" 
and what there is appears largely in magazines and newspapers, since 
3 by far the most popular literary genre in the Philippines is the short 
9 story. ‘There are more writers who use Tagalog as their medium than 
3 English. But in general the quality of their stories is extremely low, for 
: they are sentimental and novelettish, imitating the worst features of some 
0 American short-stories for women’s magazines.'” 
In the world of the cinema, Hollywood productions, as elsewhere, 
make up the vast majority of the films shown. In one, presumably fairly 
. typical, week in the cinemas of Manila there were shown nineteen 
5 American productions, three Tagalog home-produced films, and one 
. Spanish-speaking film produced i in Mexico." The Cifesa film-exhibiting 
company signed a contract in 1949 with a local cinema which provided 
| for a Spanish-speaking film every two months. But after three years 
AS only eight films had been shown, rarely for more than three days each, 
1€ and to half-empty houses.'’* English, Spanish, and Tagalog films are all 
in exhibited in Manila without sub-titles, so that the figures cited are a fair 
eS indication of the influence which the cinema may be expected to have 
on the propagation of the three languages.'"® 
h, The problem of the language of education in the Philippines is 
al complex. It is linked with American colonial policy, and linguistic policy 
in education is at the moment suffering drastic theoretical revision. In 
D- general, however, we may say now that English has been the language of 
all education in the Philippines for the past fifty years.'® 
us The cry of the Philippine hispanists is: the importance of Spanish has 
e, diminished, is diminishing, and ought to be increased. The foregoing 
examination of the present status of Spanish in the Philippines leaves no 
en doubt as to the truth of the first two propositions. But it is not certain 
ct, that even the hispanists appreciate what the status of Spanish amounted 
og to when the Americans took over. This statement by President Quirino, 
ce for its sheer absurdity, is worth quoting again:'”’ 
sh Here, truly, Spain deposited all her affection, all her love, all her interest in propagating 
ale her culture and her language, which we have cultivated and preserved, not only as 
ke one of the most precious inheritances of our history, but also as the secret of our 
= social and cultural progress. 
ht This type of statement, in more or less exaggerated form, can be found 
ng paralleled again and again. And it is not true. Spanish policy in the 
ry; Philippines was very different from what the Philippine hispanists like to 
it imagine it was; and the present status of Spanish in the Philippines is 
1g, the direct outcome of the Spanish and American colonial policies. This 
we shall examine in the next part of this essay. We shall not question 
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the final part of the hispanists’ proposition that the importance of Spanish 
should be increased. But some of the reasons why they believe that it 
should we shall look into in the final part of this study. 


Il. THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPANISH-SPEAKERS IN RELATION 
TO OTHER FACTORS 


The maps which accompany this section have been selected to prove 
certain points, and, in certain cases, there is, perhaps, over-simplification. 
Since, however, this entire article is an attempt to interpret a complex 
situation, the amount of ‘interpreting’ which has gone to the selection 
and construction of these maps is, we hope, defensible. 

Map 1. Key map. 
Map 2. The eight major dialects.’ 
Map 3. Population density.'’ 

The density of the population in any country is conditioned, clearly, 
by the distribution of the resources available to support it. In a country 
like the Philippines, therefore, which will not be predominantly industrial 
in the foreseeable future,’ and where, apart from mining, the major 
occupations are agriculture, stock-raising, forestry, and fisheries, the 
population-concentrations coincide almost entirely with the land under 
cultivation, i.e. with Map 4. Despite this obvious deduction the map was 
worth including inasmuch as the provincial averages on which it is based 
serve to simplify the scheme of Map 4, and at the same time accentuate 
the multi-focal disposition of population-groups in the archipelago. 


Map 4. Forest and cultivated land.’ 


Except for the reduction of forest-areas on Cebu and Panay, and 
in the region south of Manila, and the colonization of Mindanao, especially 
round the settlements of Davao and Zamboanga, we must assume that 
this map represents conditions much as they were at the time of the 
advent of the Spaniards. 


Map 5. Spanish military campaigns in the sixteenth century. 

_The Spanish military conquest of the Islands was accomplished from 
three consecutive bases. The first was Cebu, whence various punitive 
expeditions were launched against the Moros and the pirates of Mindoro. 
Second was the populous island of Panay, where both the northern and 
eastern shores came soon under Spanish control. From Panay, Legazpi 
set out on his expedition to conquer Luzon, taking Manila on May 15th, 
1571, thus establishing the base for all subsequent expeditions. 

Legazpi’s expeditions from Manila, to Ilocos in the north and to the 
Camarines in the south, set the pattern of the direction of Spanish 
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expansion. The remarkable journey of Luis Rojas, who crossed the 
Caraballo Mountains, and led his men north through what are now the 
provinces of Nueva Vizcaya, Isabela, and Cagayan, was, from this point 
of view, insignificant, for it led to no permanent settlements, and all later 


expeditions followed the line of the cultivated, populated, already settled 
territory. 


Map 6. The activity of the religious orders.'” 

While the settlements of the Augustinians and the Franciscans 
require little comment, appearing as they do in the most populous and 
most readily accessible areas, we must take note of the unusual pattern of 
settlement of the other orders, which is accounted for largely by their 
unwillingness to trespass on areas already marked out for evangelization 
by one of the other missions. 

The Jesuits undertook the conversion of those parts of the Visayas 
where no ministries were already functioning, and extended their activities 
beyond the Philippines to the Caroline and Mariana Islands. 

The Dominicans scattered their missions over an even wider area: 
the Bataan Peninsula, which, though so close to Manila, had been left 
untouched because of its uninviting and underpopulated terrain; Salcedo’s 
settlement of Cagayan in northern Luzon; the Batan Islands, still a 
notably progressive region; and Formosa, whence they were forced to 
withdraw when the Dutch took the island in the seventeenth century. 

The achievements of the Recollects, the latest comers on the scene, 
must be evaluated in the light of this policy. ‘They were left to evangelize 
in the least promising territory, and there is now little evidence of any 
result of their heroic efforts in Mindanao, the Calamianes, Mindoro 
or Masbate. 

In addition to the important work of the Missions in settling and 
stabilizing those large and fruitful areas which, before the coming of the 
priests, served as battle-grounds for the perpetually warring tribes,'” we 
must note their establishing of several important centres of learning, like 
the Jesuit colleges of San José and San Ignacio, and the Dominican 
University of Santo Tomas. 


Map 7. The extent of Spanish colonization at the end of the sixteenth 
century.’ 

We reproduce this map here for purposes of comparison. Bearing in 
mind the chaos in Philippine nomenclature, the frequent impossibility of 
determining exactly the present location of places mentioned in early 
accounts, and the fluctuating nature of settlement in those first difficult 
days, when entire missions were sometimes wiped out by unfriendly 
tribes, it is bound to be no more than an approximation. Even so, one 
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must note that from very early in the sixteenth century there was a very 
important Spanish colony on Cebu, and that the island of Negros was 
never entirely colonized, much of it, even now, being roadless, sparsely 
settled, and backward. Settlement was only along the coastal fringe. 


Map 8. Religions in the Philippines.” 


Map 9. Distribution of Spanish-speakers. 
The distribution of Spanish-speakers can be determined in one of two 
ways: by a percentage- or a head-count. The available statistics show the 


incidence of Spanish-speakers, province by province, as follows :’” 


TABLE xI—Highest percentages of Spanish-speakers 


7.5 Manila 2.1 Bulacan 

4.9 Rizal Camarines Norte 
4.9 Zamboanga Camarines Sur 
3.4 Batanes lloilo 

2.6 Davao Zambales 


2.0 Sorsogon 


The criterion of percentage, however, while reflecting clearly the relative 
intensity of hispanization, gives a distorted view of the importance of such 
a region as the Batan Islands. And in this list, which I have limited to 
the first ten, Cebu does not figure at all. Nevertheless, the Spanish 
community in Cebu, being larger than the Spanish community in the 
Batanes, is more important, since it is capable of supporting various 
cultural enterprises, as, for example, a newspaper. An increase in the 
number of Spanish-speakers in one area means, therefore, a dispropor- 
tionate increase in the importance, for our purpose, of that community. 

We must, then, examine also the number of Spanish-speakers in 
those densely populated areas where, though Spanish may be the language 
of a relatively small minority, the size of the Spanish-speaking community 
is yet such as to make it important in the country as a whole. Here, 
therefore, is a list of the ten provinces which come first in respect of the 
number of inhabitants who have a knowledge of Spanish. 


TABLE xl1I—Numbers of Spanish-speakers 


™ Manila 73,597 
Rizal 32,837 

Zamboanga 25,602 

Cebu 17,632 

lloilo 17,134 

Negros Occidental 16,831 

Camarines Sur 11,438 

Pangasinan 11,315 

‘ Leyte 10,863 

Davao 9,305 
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In order to represent cartographically the distribution of Spanish-speakers 
in the Philippines, I have, therefore, used both these methods of assessing 
the most important provinces, shading those areas in which there are 
comparatively large numbers of people who know Spanish, and leaving 
in white those provinces in which the most intense, or rather least dilute, 
degree of hispanization has been reached. 

The resultant pattern is, of course, one with which we are already 
familiar. 


Map 10. Literacy.'”’ 


Fifty years of American occupation have almost obscured the pattern of 
the Spanish educational effort. 

The situation in 1898, when the Spanish regime came to an end, 
was that 20 per cent of the population could read and write, although the 
figure in the Tagalog provinces was, according to one estimate, as high as 
70 per cent.’ The first American Census in 1903 showed that 44.5 per cent 
could read, while 20.2 per cent could both read and write.’ A regional 
analysis of the figures of the 1903 Census reveals once more the pattern 
which is not now immediately visible after the fifty years of American 
endeavour to push back the frontiers on which the Spaniards had rested 
for three centuries. 

I have included this map, based on the 1939 Census, which is not 
otherwise of special relevance to our theme, in order to show how, in at 
least one respect, a familiar scheme of things is being altered. 

As Mindanao is settled; as roads and railways are built through the 
now inaccessible territories; as new air-strips are laid down; as hydro- 
electric power is tapped; as mines are exploited; as more and more 
teachers pour out of the training colleges; as new crops are introduced—so 
will a centuries-old pattern change, and the simple scheme which we have 
now traced through eight maps will disappear, to survive, perhaps, only 
in place-names. 

Even allowing for the distortion produced by this province-by- 
province analysis, particularly noticeable in Mindanao, where, in Davao, 
for instance, a small coastal nucleus of literates can boost the literacy 
figures for the province as a whole, and where we should really see the 
same pattern as in Maps 4, 8, and 9, the main trend is still visible: namely 
the progress of primitive areas which will come eventually to have equal 
importance with the Luzon strip, and where the inhabitants will owe 
nothing to Spain, will have no hispanic tradition, no Spanish heritage, 
and hence no Spanish sympathies.’*° 
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Analysis of the maps 


A correct analysis of the information contained in these maps can lead 
us to some very interesting conclusions about the historical position of 
Spanish in the Philippines. 


Clearly, the first thing that we will notice is the remarkable 
coincidence™' of most of the phenomena which we have thus set out: the 
farming areas, where the population is most dense, have the highest 
standard of literacy, are uniformly Catholic, speak one of the eight major 
dialects, and know a little Spanish. Furthermore they coincide with 
the extent of Spanish colonial settlement at the end of the sixteenth 
century, that is, a bare thirty-five years after the initiation of the conquest 
under Miguel Lopez de Legazpi.’ 


It is important, however, not to confuse cause and effect when 
determining the reasons for this coincidence. It is conceivable that one 
might deduce from these maps that the Spaniards had fostered cultivation 
and settlement, or that it was because of Spanish protection that the eight 
major dialects had spread from their homelands to cover the areas in 
which they are spoken today. But one would be wrong. 


We have a clue in the map which shows the extent of Spanish 
colonization at the end of the sixteenth century. The area corresponds, 
with little variation, with the area which the Spaniards controlled at the 
end of the nineteenth century,'*’ just before the American occupation, 
an area which even now corresponds with what we may call the truly 
‘civilized’ part of the Philippines.’™* 


The truth of the matter is that the Spaniards overran, in a very short 
space of time, all the land which was already under cultivation, where 
the population was most dense, where towns and villages already stood, 
where one of the eight major dialects was already spoken. And then, 
finding no gold,'** finding no spices, the military and civil authorities lost 
interest in the Islands, and remained merely to prevent serious civil 
disturbances which might interrupt the work of the Missions, and to 
prevent the Portuguese and the Dutch from occupying them.'® 


The real work of colonizing the Philippines was done by the religious 
orders; and the primary purpose of the Missions, though they did useful 
work in improving agricultural methods, introducing new crops, showing 
the natives how to mak more efficient tools, attending to the sick, etc., 
was to teach the Gospel. The effectiveness of their work can be seen in 
the fact that the Philippines is today a Catholic country.’ But the Orders 
were never especially interested in education for the masses,'** nor even 
in teaching the natives Spanish, for, in general, the priests preferred to 
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do their preaching in one of the local dialects, and to rehearse the catechism 
with their pupils in the native tongue.'” 

Without here embarking on a detailed examination of Spanish 
colonial policy in the Philippines, we may say, briefly, that the points 
which we may legitimately deduce from an examination of the maps are 
the following: first, the static nature of the Spanish occupation; second, 
the importance of the religious orders in the settlement of the country; 
third, the multiplicity of disparate elements in the Philippines; and, finally, 
the basic trifocalism of the whole area, namely in the major linguistic areas 
of the Visayas, centred on Cebu and Iloilo, the Tagalog territory with 
its capital in Manila, and the Iloko area with its focal centre in the town 
of Vigan. 


Finally, we might add that the area of coincidence of what we may be 
permitted to term ‘civilized’ phenomena, such as literacy, agriculture, 
Christianity, etc., will be found to coincide with other phenomena of a 
similiar nature which it would be superfluous to illustrate. 

For instance, a map of the land-communications in the Philippines 
in 1900 would show, on the island of Luzon, only three first-class high- 
ways, together with one railway, which ran from Manila to Dagupan, in 
Pangasinan Province, while coastal roads of uncertain category existed in 
the islands of Panay and Negros and some others of the Visayan group. 

Spanish, as opposed to Malay, place-names are again most frequent 
in the same broad regions. No one has yet attempted a detailed analysis 
of their incidence, which might prove helpful in determining the extent 
of early colonization, but the more obvious conclusions we already have. 

It is also highly significant to note the revolutionary centres of the 
War of Independence. In the first important uprising of 1896 the 
revolutionaries gained control of the provinces of Cavite, Batangas, Bulacan, 
Pampanga, and Nueva Ecija, while insurgent bands appeared in Pang- 
asinan, Laguna, and Tarlac. It was only in 1899, after the annexation 
of the Islands by the United States, that revolution spread outside that 
area, and Aguinaldo was able to stir up rebellion in Iloilo, Cebu, Samar, 
Leyte, and Negros Occidental. In other words, the revolution began in 
the most highly hispanized areas, and the Tagalog territories and the Visayas 
did not act in conjunction. 


Ill. THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF SPAIN IN THE 
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° PHILIPPINES UP TO 1890 

i" Spain lost the Philippines in 1898 as the result of a war with the United 
3 States over Cuba, which was then, with the Philippines, the only colony 
- remaining to Spain. But the United States was able to find justification 
9 for the declaration of war in the fact that the Cubans themselves had raised 
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the standard of revolt against Spain,'*° and in the Philippines too revolution 
had broken out, in 1896. Indeed the period of unrest may be traced back, 
through numerous minor revolts, to the wars of independence of the South 
American republics. It would be unfair, therefore, in attempting to 
assess what the Spaniards had accomplished in the Islands, to take any 
date later than 1890, after which the burning of churches, the murdering 
of priests and officials, and harsh retaliatory measures on the part of the 
Spaniards, completely distort the picture. 

Leaving aside the emotional judgments of the Filipino hispanists,’*' we 
may look at some neutral opinions of what the Spaniards had achieved.’ 


Sir John Bowring, one-time Governor of Hong Kong: 


I have seen at the same table Spaniard, Mestizo and Indian—priest, civilian and 
soldier. No doubt a common religion forms a common bond; but to him who has 
observed the alienations and repulsions of caste in many parts of the eastern world— 
caste, the great social curse—the binding and free intercourse of man with man in the 
Philippines is a contrast worth admiring, 


Jagor, German naturalist, 1860: 


To Spain belongs the glory of having raised to a relatively high grade of civilisation, 
improving greatly their condition, a people which she found on a lower stage of 
culture distracted by petty wars and despotic rule. Protected from outside enemies, 
governed by mild laws the inhabitants of those splendid islands, taken as a whole, 
have no doubt passed a more comfortable life during recent centuries than the people 
of any tropical country whether under their own or European rule. 


William Gifford Palgrave, American: 


To clerical government, paradoxical as the statement may sound in modern European 
ears, the Philippine Islands owe, more than to anything else, their internal prosperity, 
the Malay population its sufficiency and happiness. This it is that again and again 
has stood a barrier of mercy and justice between the weaker and stronger race, the 
vanquished and the victor; this has been the steady protector of the native inhabitants, 
this their faithful benefactor, their sufficient leader and guide. 


This is the pleasant side of the picture. The Report of the Philippine 
Commission of 1900 was not, however, so flattering :'* 


It [the Spanish regime] failed to accomplish even the primary ends of good 
government—the preservation of peace and order, and even the administration of 
justice; nor can there be any doubt that it proved an engine of exploitation and 
oppression of the Filipinos. . . . It seemed almost as though the great trust of 
) government had been perverted into a mere instrument for the benefit of the 
governing class at the expense of their subjects. .. . 

The most prominent defects of the government were: (1) The boundless and autocratic 
powers of the governor-general; (2) the centralization of all governmental functions 
in Manila; (3) the absence of representative institutions in which the Filipinos might 
make their desires and their needs known; (4) a pernicious system of taxation; (5) a 
plethora of officials who lived on the country and by their very number obstructed, 
like a circumlocution office, the public business they professed to transact; (6) division 
of minor responsibilities through the establishment of rival boards and offices; (7) 
the costliness of the system and the corruption it bred; (8) confusion between the 
functions of the state and the functions of the church and of the religious orders. 
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We must make some allowance for America’s being, as the newest 
colonial power in the world and anxious to show the European imperialists 
how a colony should be managed, a little harsh in her judgments, 
particularly with regard to the role of the Church; but it is possible to 
come to some general conclusions about the nature of the Spanish con- 
tribution in the Philippines without venturing into the debatable territory 
of freedom, democracy, oppression, corruption," the happiness of the 
natives, and such-like. 


One of the first things we must realize in assessing Spain’s achievements 
in the Islands is the fact that whatever she did she did by administration—if 
we may use that term to cover the government of the officials and the 
teaching of the Church. Philippine hispanism was essentially imposed, and 
was scarcely at all the result of the convivence of Spaniards with Malays. 

The fact that there were singularly few Spanish settlers in the 
Philippines is demonstrated graphically by an examination of the 
ethnological statistics.’* 


TABLE XxlIlI—Philippine population by ethnic groups 


Malay 15,760,037 
Chinese and Japanese 141,781 
Negrito'* 29,166 
European 19,146 
Of mixed blood 50,325 


According to these figures, pure-blooded Europeans (and this figure 
includes Americans as well as Spaniards) amount to no more than 0.119 
per cent of the population, while those of mixed blood (including those of 
mixed Chinese and Malay blood) amount to no more than 0.314 per cent, 
giving, as a maximum figure for Filipinos with Spanish blood in their veins, 
the very small percentage of 0.433. 

The present social system in the Philippines, despite American efforts to 
change it, is still fundamentally the system that Spain established. 

As Dobby writes :'”” 


A heritage of Spanish colonial influence is the unusually high percentage of landless 
farmers in the Philippines, unequalled anywhere in Southeast Asia. At the last 
detailed census (1948) less than half the farmers owned the land they worked, about 
16 per cent owned some of the land they worked and 35 per cent were tenants on 
a sharing basis. This was at the end of strenuous United States efforts to undo 
the social evils and economic paralysis left by the Spanish aristocrats in rural areas. . . . 
They found in these islands the system of communal land-holdings and communal 
help common to equatorial Asia and they observed that there was a head of this 
local communal activity with rights to direct it, but they did not realise or acknowledge 
that he was a communal centre-piece rather than the proprietor of village farm-lands. 
Spaniards treated him, however, as the local landlord and gave him additional rights 
in return for his aid in taxation. .. . The local leader thus became a cacique. . . 
or a foreigner came to act as one. — 
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The land became concentrated into a few vast estates, the property 
of absentee Spanish landlords or of the monastic houses, and, operating 
perhaps equally with the recognition of local chiefs as landlords as a factor 
in the dispossession of the peasants from their land, was the introduction 
of a money system to people wholly unused to it, when the fascinating 
device of mortgage invited thousands of the remaining native landlords 
to dispose of their land. 

There was virtually no middle class, and its absence is still a noticeable 
feature of the Philippine social structure. In 1890 there existed only the 
mass of the Filipino peasantry, and the upper-class land-owners and 
officials. 

The great wars of independence which freed Spanish America while 
Spain was struggling against Napoleon may be directly related to a social 
phenomenon for which the Spaniards had not allowed, and which had 
repercussions in the Philippines in the Napoleonic period also, though it 
did not come to its logical conclusion until the Revolution in 1896. 

Many of the younger sons of the nobility and the other adventurers 
who opened up South America went with but one purpose—to return to 
Spain having made their fortunes. But, inevitably, many stayed in 
America, married in America, brought up their children in America, and 
began to feel some affection for the land they had come to spoil. The 
home-government, however, with its rigid policy of centralization, would 
permit them no part in the government of their new home-lands: the 
colonies were to be ruled from Madrid, by the King, through the medium 
of Spaniards and not colonials. And so, over the centuries, a large 
disaffected class of colonials grew up, supported by the mestizos and the 
adopted Indians, pupils of the Missions. The first colonial revolts began 
in the eighteenth century, and, when Spain was sufficiently weakened, 
this new class took over the reins of government in independent republics, 
to begin a period of ‘self-government’ whose most characteristic features 
were coups d’état, revolutions, tyrannies, and dictatorships, and whose 
evolution into a free society is not yet complete. 

ein the same way a disaffected class was created in the Philippines, 
not so much through the secondary allegiances of Spanish colonials, as 
through the education of Malay patriots. 


We have seen that the provinces which revolted against Spain were 
those in which the Spanish influence had most made itself felt.** Clearly, 
people who had no knowledge of Spanish oppression could not rebel 
against it. But the situation is not as simple as that: it was not simply 
a question of a revolt against injustice and heavy taxation. We may doubt 
whether the mass of the people under Spanish rule understood that their 
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old communal land-owning system had been destroyed by Spanish 
practices; and, if they had, they might well have come to the conclusion 
that on balance they had benefited from the Pax Hispanica. We have 
seen what foreign observers thought about it.'* 

Although the Visayans did eventually join the revolution, it began 
in the ‘Tagalog provinces, in the area most consistently favoured by the 
Spaniards, where there was the greatest number of literates, where the 
greatest number of people knew Spanish, where schools, colleges and 
universities had been established, around Manila. 

However, although the Tagalog provinces may have been com- 
paratively advanced, it was quite clear that when, in 1903, only 1.6 per cent 
of the population had received the equivalent of an elementary-school 
education,’*° the Philippines were not fit for self-government; and when 
Aguinaldo declared the independence of the country on May 24th, 1898, 
it was to proclaim the establishment of a government with himself as 
dictator. In other words: “The brief struggle for independence in the 
Philippines was not a movement to establish the liberty of the people, 
but an effort to set up the rule of a limited oligarchy’.’™ 

One of the most striking features of the revolution in the Philippines 
was that its leaders were precisely those who knew Spain best, those whose 
education had been Spanish. Rizal is one of the best examples.’ And 
although it would be unwise to attempt to pass judgment on the motives 
of Rizal, it is abundantly evident that many of the other leaders of the 
revolution were seeking no more than the substitution of themselves for 
the Spanish overlords. ‘These men, or their descendants, are, of course, 
the present hispanist, pro-Franco,'*? pro-Perén,'’* President, Vice-President, 
and Senators of the Republic of the Philippines.’ 

The point has already been made sufficiently clearly that the major 
contribution of the Spaniards in the Philippines was that of the Spanish 
religious orders. The Philippines is a Catholic country. The statistics 
in 1939 and 1948 were :'® 

TABLE xIv—Religions in the Philippines 


1939 1948 
Catholic 12,603,365 15,941,422 
Aglipayan’*’ 1,573,608 1,466,114 
Iglesia ni Cristo ? 88,125 
Protestant 378,361 444,491 
Mohammedan 677,903 791,817 
Buddhist 47,852 42,751 
Shintoist 13,681 ? 
Other religions 67,157 92,783 
Pagans 626,008 353,842 
Unreported 12,368 e 
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This means that in 1939 Catholics formed 78.7 per cent of the 
population,’* and by 1948 this had increased to 83 per cent, in spite of 
the efforts of American Protestant missionaries among the pagan. No 
statistics are available of the percentage of Catholics in the Philippines 
at the end of the Spanish period; but the present state of the Republic 
gives us a clear enough indication of the tremendous disproportion 
between the number of Catholics and the number of people who knew 
Spanish.'*? 

We have seen Palgrave’s description of the Philippines in the nine- 
teenth century as being under ‘clerical government’; we have read the 
strong protest of the American commission against the confusion of the 
functions of Church and State in the Islands. It is clear that to 
understand the state of Spanish in the Philippines in 1898, the causes 
of the Revolution, and the present position of the Filipino hispanists, we 
must look at the policy of the Church and not the policy of ‘Spain’. 


In education Spanish governmental policy was completely uninspired. 
Formal provision was made for two teachers, one male and one female, 
for every 5,000 inhabitants. Inadequate as this was, even this was never 
implemented. There were few school-houses, no furniture or apparatus, 
no proper text-books, and the government teachers were grossly underpaid. 

The result was that the burden of educating the people fell on the 
priests, and even where there was a teacher appointed by the government 
the position of the Church was such that he came under what were 
virtually the orders of the local priest. Instruction was limited to reading, 
writing, sacred history, and the catechism, though in some places the 
girls were taught some needlework too. 

In a typical school the pupils read first a religious primer in their 
native language, and after that some work on Christian dogma, being 
obliged to commit everything to heart. The priests, as we have said,’” 
laid emphasis on higher education for the few, rather than elementary 
education for the masses. The result was that the mass of the people, 
unless they received no education at all, learned only the rudiments of 
reading and writing, the principles of Catholicism, and mever learned 
Spanish at all. 

The policy of using the native language for religious instruction 
obtained in South America also, where even now, in Mexico, Peru, and 
Bolivia,'" the native languages are employed for primary education in 
some areas; and many Filipinos are now arguing ably” that elementary 
instruction in the Philippines should still be given in the native dialect. 

But while much may be said for vernacular schools, linguistic chaos 
existed, and exists, in the Philippines, and the Spanish priests in the 
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Philippines made no effort to iron it out by making a lingua franca of one 
native language, as the Philippine Republic with its National Language 
Institute is now trying to make a lingua franca of Tagalog, as the Por- 
tuguese Jesuits made Guarani a common tongue in Brazil, as the British 
Army did with Swahili in East Africa, and with Hindustani in India. 


Before we look at the history of Spanish in the American-occupied 
Philippines, we must take note of one other factor which has influenced 
many Filipinos in favour of Spanish: the fact that the best of Filipino 
literature is written in that language. 

There are numerous books on the subject'® and it would be pointless 
to attempt to summarize the history of Philippine Spanish writing. Let 
it suffice to say that the remarkable revival of literature in the Philippines 
about the period of the Revolution, with such writers as Rizal, was all 
written in Spanish, and it is a favourite argument of the hispanists 
that this literature should be read by all patriotic Filipinos, and that to 
appreciate it properly it is necessary to learn Spanish. 


IV. THE FORTUNES OF SPANISH SINCE 1890 


Its Rivals—English 

The Americans were faced with tremendous problems when they took 
over in the Philippines. Some Filipino historians claim that the Philippines 
were at that time capable of self-government, and that the appropriation 
of the Islands by the Americans was a wanton act of imperialism; but, 
as we have seen, the Spaniards had left no one with experience of govern- 
ment to be able to carry on the administration of the country, much less 
a nation fit for self-government. 

The Americans, determined to make of the Philippines a colony of 
which they could be proud, took as their first objective the development 
and spiritual transformation of the country. They permitted the Filipinos 
to take their first steps in self-government by giving a vote to owners of 
property worth more than P500, to those who had had some experience 
of municipal office, and to those who could read, write, and speak Spanish 
or English—a total which still represented a very small percentage of the 
nation. 

They began also extensive programmes of material development with 
which we are not here concerned. And, as a corollary to their first 
proposition, they brought their attention to bear on the young and drew 
up a broad educational programme.’ 


Since almost no teachers were available, since a minority of Filipinos 
understood Spanish, since no one native language could have served the 
purpose, the Americans were forced to bring 1,000 teachers from the 
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United States and to make the language of instruction English. Text- 
books were available in sufficient quantities only in English; and though 
this policy came under heavy fire from anti-imperialists in the United 
States, about 1903, it was obvious that the Americans had really no 
alternative, and many Americans who went to the Philippines with 
preconceived ideas of criticizing the policy returned home converted.’® 

Where there were peculiar language-problems in interior towns, they 
offered teacher-training free to two volunteers, a man and a woman, from 
each municipality. 

Protestant as the majority of the American administrators were, it 
was not by any authoritarian move that education in the Philippines was 
secularized. The Philippine Commission consulted the Filipinos, and in 
the public discussion both pro- and anti-Catholic arguments were put 
forward in their extremest forms. Mr. Rosario stated the feelings of 
many when he said that the War of Independence was not a political war, 
nor a revolt against the Spaniards as such, but rather a protest against 
the desire of the Church to impose itself on every action of the people.'” 
And although later moves indicate that this atmosphere has now been 
dispelled, it is important to realize that the Filipinos did accept gladly 
the American education programme.'” 

So it was that education in the Philippines became linked with the 
English language and separated from the Church. The results of the 
policy are visible in Philippines today: the Filipinos are Catholic and 
speak English. Since the Church had never made any effort to teach 
the people Spanish, it seemed inevitable that under these new conditions 
the language could not long survive. 

American language-policy has, of course, been deliberately misinter- 
preted by Filipino hispanists and is now coming under fire from the 
native-language advocates ;'* neither group seems to see that the Americans 
could not have done anything else. 


Its Rivals—Tagalog 


The need for a national language which should be a native tongue and 
not English is, in large measure, emotional, and intimately connected 
with preserving the sense of national identity which had arisen during 
the Spanish, and subsequently the American, occupation.'"” The whole 
problem has been adequately set out many times'” and here we need 
do no more than take note of the very ready acceptance that Tagalog has 
found,’” and the great strides that it has made since its adoption as the 
National Language in 1946. 

The need for a native language as an auxiliary was recognized by 
the Americans and written into the Constitution in 1934, so that it is no 
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4 new nationalist move since Philippine Independence; and under the sound 
h | leadership of President Quezon, Tagalog was chosen in 1937 and met 
d with singularly little opposition from the speakers of other languages. 
O So it was that Spanish was faced with another rival almost as form- 
h idable as English, and its chances of survival or revival were correspondingly 
reduced. 
y 
n Spanish 
The persistent roots of Spanish in the Philippines are not yet, however, 
it eradicated, though numerous misconceptions exist as to what they are. 
AS One of the points most often made is that all Filipinos have Spanish 
in surnames, and one is continually confronted with the surprise and 
It indignation of some Spaniard who finds that a Pérez or a Gonzalez visiting 
of Madrid knows not a word of Spanish.’” The explanation is very simple: 
I, because of the confusion in the native system of personal nomenclature, 
st or rather the lack of system, by which a man’s name changed as 
- often as he took a fancy to another one, and no indication of family 
n relationships was long preserved, the Spaniards decreed by law that every 
ly Filipino had to take, alongside whatever local name he might choose to 
give himself, a Spanish surname, an apellido, which he was allowed to 
he select from a list supplied, and which he was to use for all official or 
he semi-official purposes, and retain in the family, exactly as in the European 
id system. Catholic baptism, when a child must receive a name from the 
ch Saints’ Calendar, did the rest. 
ns Unjustified, though Spanish complaints may be on this score, it is 
nevertheless a fact that although the admixture of Spanish blood in the 
T- Philippine population is very small no Filipino can ever be quite sure 
he that there is not some Spanish blood somewhere in his ancestry, and a 
ns Philippine Santos feels, however irrationally, some kinship with a Spanish 
Santos. 
Again, though over 98 per cent of the Filipinos know no Spanish, it does 
not look to them so foreign a language as might be imagined; and just as an 
nd Englishman might make some sense of e/ Instituto de Cultura Hispdnica, 
ed so can the speaker of Tagalog, for example, extract a good deal of sense 
from a page of Spanish.’” 
ole 
ed Further factors which we might distinguish as assisting in the maintain- 
1as ing of a friendly attitude to the Spanish language, even in people who do 
he not know it, are the familiar Spanish place-names;'”* Rizal, national hero and 
writer in Spanish (even though his novels are not obtainable in Spanish); 
by the history of the Philippines, which is essentially the history of Spaniards 
no and Mexicans and the descendants of Spaniards and Mexicans; and the 
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Catholicism of the country, which recognizes that it has its religion 
because of the unceasing activity of the Spanish religious orders. 


The Achievements of Modern Filipino Hispanism 


The most notable, if still rather ineffectual, achievements of the Filipino 
hispanists in their losing battle to re-establish Spanish have been the Sotto 
and the Magalona Laws. 

The gestures to retain Spanish in the Philippines date back even 
earlier than the first deliberations of the Constitutional Assembly set up 
by the Tydings-MacDuffie Act of 1934, but there is no need to look into 
what happened before that date for no effective measure to propagate 
Spanish was ever introduced, even though, in 1935, it was admitted as 
one of the official languages alongside English and an unnamed native 
tongue. 

After the war Spanish obtained greater recognition by the passing of 
the Sotto Law, which decreed that it should be a compulsory subject in 
all schools; but, in June 1949, a restrictive interpretation was placed on 
the decree, which had never been implemented, by a Circular from the 
Director of Education which said, in effect, that the schools that wanted 
to teach Spanish might do so, but that the students should only take it 
as an optional subject. 

In April 1951, the Ministry of Education ordered an investigation 
into the Circular, of which nothing more was heard; and in December 
1951 the Federation of Teachers of Spanish passed a resolution that the 
Sotto Law might obtain in its full original form and intention, but the 
whole matter was again forgotten. 

The latest move in the game has been the Magalona Law. On 
May 21st, 1952, Senators Magalona, Fecson, Abada, Briones, ‘Tirona, and 
Angeles David backed a bill to make Spanish compulsory in public and 
private schools and universities as from the beginning of the school-year 
in the autumn of 1952. The Bill is now law and was hailed in Spain and 
South America as a revolutionary measure which guaranteed that in a few 
years all Filipino students would speak correct Spanish.’” 

= The law, however, as the Senate knew very well when it passed it, 
did not and could not have come into force in 1952. It was a gesture. 

Since then there have been further developments. A five-year plan 
for implementing the law has been . . . planned. But the circumstances 
surrounding its geniture were not, possibly, of the most auspicious: 
Alberto Martin Artajo, Spanish Foreign Minister, together with Alfredo 
Sanchez Bella, Director of the Institute of Hispanic Culture, were being 
wined and dined by Philippine Senators who had been made honorary 
members of the Institute, when, in the course of the after-dinner speeches, 
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two projects were put forward: one, the suggestion of Sanchez Bella, was 
that the Filipinos should build some place in which to house a Spanish 
library, books, films, etc., which he undertook to send from Spain; the 
other, the suggestion of Senator Paredes, was that Spain should send fifty 
teachers, to train Filipinos to teach Spanish, and that the Philippines 
should send a corresponding number of students to Madrid to learn 
Spanish.’”° 

It is obvious that even were this plan put into effect, the establishment 
of this cultural centre would not be likely to have any considerable effect 
on people’s learning Spanish. And even allowing that fifty Filipinos 
could be trained every year in Madrid to teach Spanish, and that the fifty 
Spanish teachers in Manila could turn out 1,000 Filipino teachers, a total 
of 1,250 in five years, this figure, in comparison with the figure of teachers 
requred—not employed—given by the UNESCO report, of 98,000, is 
almost infinitesimal.'” 

At this rate the Magalona Law cannot be fully implemented in five, 
fifty or five hundred years. The teaching of Spanish in the Philippines 
would still compare unfavourably with the teaching of French in England. 


How, then, did this bill pass the Senate? ‘The answer is that the Filipino 
hispanists are all in responsible positions, as teachers, journalists, and 
politicians. ‘The hispanists belong almost exclusively to the upper class 
of Manila; the Spanish Club is the most exclusive club in the capital; 
society news is the mainstay of the Voz de Manila. But while this 
minority may have the influence sufficient to get the Magalona Law past 
the Senate with the Senate knowing full well that it could never be more 
than a gesture, it does not have the power to secure any more concrete 
action. 

The Filipino hispanists are, in fact, in an extremely equivocal 
position. Before we can finally come to a just appreciation of the status 
of the Spanish language in the Philippines we must look a little more 
carefully than we have already done at the status of the people who know 
Spanish. 


The Spanish-speakers are a minority in the Philippines. But they are 
not the only minority, and not even the most influential minority. There 
are no less than four very considerable foreign elements at work in the 
Philippines: the Japanese, the Chinese, the Americans . . . and the 
Spaniards. 

The Chinese, in an unobtrusive sort of way, are possibly the most 
important.'* ‘They are the commercial backbone of the country. 


These merchants, thus scattered throughout the provinces, loan money to the Filipinos 
to aid them in growing and marketing their crops. The Chinese merchant buys 
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their crops and brings to them in return the commodities they need. Chinese three 
merchants constitute the very essence of the commercial life of the Islands. No d 
complaints are heard about their dealings They are universally recognised as honest, res . 
fair and square. Their reputation is higher than the reputation of any similar body thoug 
of merchants to be found elsewhere in the world.179 : uninh 
But, though no complaints may be heard about the honesty of the becau: 
Chinese merchants, there have been a great many complaints about the L 
strangle-hold which they have obtained over Philippine commerce, com- conce 
plaints which should, if they were honest, be directed rather at the capacity collab 
for hard work, the energy, the thrift, the business acumen, the self- in su 
sacrifice, and the endurance of the Chinese in comparison with the easy- that t 
going Filipino. And this covert hatred and fear of the Chinese has more to the 
than once exploded into savage mob-violence, when Chinese stores have States 
been burned and looted, and their owners clubbed and stoned. ‘These RB 
outbreaks have been less frequent in the last twenty years, but the senti- major. 
ment is still there and has been shamelessly exploited by the hispanists. Amer: 
There is a very revealing paragraph in an article entitled ‘What would Ameri 
Rizal think today?’ which is, ostensibly, an attempt to show that Rizal Ameri 
would have disapproved of Communism: ‘the s 
For the day that our beloved Mother, the Philippines—God grant that she never F 
may!—falls into the claws of Communism, as China has fallen, however strong and the Cl 
dictatorial our government, there is no power on earth which will prevent the invasion, ‘ 
armed or pacific, of our country by the Chinese Communists, seeking territorial hispan 
and commercial expansion for their kind; should they come, as they would come, It 
inundating these our beautiful islands with 30 or 40 million of the 500 million souls . 
who live on the Chinese mainland, hungry, avaricious, without religion, without God, Chine: 
they would have more than sufficient strength to kill off, not with bullets, but by fair tr 
sheer asphyxia, the bare 20 million Filipinos. . . . The Philippine race would disappear official 
from the face of the earth in a very short space of time .. . like the Red Indians : 
on the North American continent . .. like the Negritos of our own Philippine Ameri 
Archipelago, replaced by the present-day Filipinos of Malayan origin.'®! Chine: 
There are over 117,487 pure Chinese in the Philippines while there T 
are some three-quarters of a million more of mixed Chinese and Malayan others 
blood.'* Numerically, then, they are much the most important minority, with t 
and constitute the most difficult problem, for, good citizens and good one of 
Filipinos though they may be, the native Malay cannot but view with reprod 
grave disquiet the steady advance of the Chinese tide in South-east Asia contai 
and the Pacific. The recent mass-arrests of Chinese nationals in the convin 
Philippines and the bitter attacks made against Mayor Arsenio Lacson of Spanis 
Manila are signs that the old fear, dating from the days before the were i 
Spaniards arrived, is not yet overcome. priests 
The case of the Japanese was rather different. Because of the so-cal 
isolationist policy of the Imperial Government they did not reach the Bi 
Philippines in any numbers until after the first World War. In 1939 Malay 
there were 29,262 Japanese resident in the Philippines, concentrated in every | 
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three areas: Davao, Manila, and Baguio."* The Philippine Government 
made many tentative efforts to halt the progress of the Japanese, but, 
though spoken and written criticism of the Japanese infiltration was 
uninhibited,“ severe immigration restrictions were never put through 
because of fear of the Japanese government. 

During the Japanese occupation of the Islands, though most Filipinos 
conceived a fierce hatred for all things Japanese, there were sufficient 
collaborators to form a government, and not a few who came out strongly 
in support of the Japanese Pan-Asian programme,'® declaring it better 
that they look to Asia and Asians for the future of the Philippines than 
to the imperialist, race-conscious, exploiter of poor Filipinos, the United 
States. 

But MacArthur returned, and was hailed as deliverer by the vast 
majority of the Philippine people. And with MacArthur returned the 
American cinema, American business and American businessmen, 
American capital, the Manila Daily Bulletin, the English language, the 
American Embassy with its thousand-strong staff, MSA, and the old tag— 
‘the show-window of democracy in the Far East’. 

Filipinos do not hate or fear the Americans as they hated and feared 
the Chinese and the Japanese. Anti-Americanism is left to the Filipino 
hispanists. 

It is curious to see how these minorities regarded each other. The 
Chinese suffered in silence. The Americans did their best to ensure 
fair treatment for the Chinese and the Japanese, and made Spanish an 
official language. The Japanese launched fierce attacks on everything 
American. And the hispanists attacked the Japanese, attacked the 
Chinese, and attacked the Americans. 

The hispanists are, however, as foreign a minority as any of the 
others. A daring speech by Senator Claro M. Recto attempted to deal 
with the many accusations levelled against the hispanists, among them 
one of the most insidious: that the aim of the Filipino hispanists is to 
reproduce the Franco regime in the Philippines." But his answer, which 
contains all the arguments with which we are by now familiar, is scarcely 
convincing: the history of the Philippines is Spanish, Rizal wrote in 
Spanish, the deliberations which produced the Constitution of Malolos 
were in Spanish, the Philippines is a Catholic country thanks to Spanish 
priests, Franco was first to perceive the menace of communism while the 
‘so-called democracies’ were flirting with Stalin, etc. etc. 


But these desperate attempts to persuade a Malay people who speak 
Malay languages and English that they are really Spanish at heart—‘In 
every Filipino there breathes a Spanish soul’—and that the upper-class, 
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Spanish-speaking Manilefios are their true representatives are becoming 
less and less successful. 

The most vital problem facing the Philippines today is the creation 
and preservation of a national identity. ‘The Philippines, like some other 
countries of South-east Asia, is not a natural unit. Its multi-focal structure 
is a disruptive force which could wreck the new republic; and, para- 
doxically, the multiplicity of unifying elements is an embarrassment. The 
most powerful factors in determining the solidity of any national or 
nationalistic feeling—a common language and a common history—are 
lacking: there are too many ‘common languages’, and neither English, 
Spanish nor Tagalog can ever, it seems, obtain complete supremacy. 
Their common history has been unification by outside force, by invasion 
and occupation by Spaniard, American, and Japanese, and diverse loyalties 
to each of these three still divide the nation. One section looks to America 
and the Western democracies; another looks to Spain and the South 
American Peronist bloc; another looks to Asia. 

But, behind these divergent trends and discordant voices, the native 
is beginning to make himself heard. ‘Tagalog writers, educationalists, 
scholars, and politicians are making their appearance in growing numbers. 
They are militant, often unrealistic, intolerant, even fanatical. But they 
are the truest echo of the so far unheard vox populi. 

The situation in the Philippines is unhappy. But if the Filipinos can 
achieve bilingualism in Tagalog and English—and bilingualism is not an 
impractical solution in a country where it is commonplace—the graver 
national problem of achieving identity and nationhood may yet be solved. 
The solution is linguistic. ‘That being so, Spanish has no future what- 
soever; for, if this disruptive element is not eliminated along with all the 
others, Spanish will disappear together with the Republic of the 
Philippines. 


University of Hong Kong 
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APPENDIX A 


SPANISH POLICY IN THE PHILIPPINES UP TO 
THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS 


The role played by Spain in her lengthy occupation of the Philippines has been much 
misunderstood and sadly misrepresented by many Spanish apologists in the Islands. 
Most of the misconceptions spring from confused thinking: a confusion of accidental 
effect with deliberate intention, and, perhaps most of all, a confused generalizing over 
the word ‘Spain’. 

The intentions of the Kings of Spain at home, as in the promulgation of the 
theoretically fine code of colonial laws; the feelings of the mass of the Spanish people 
at home, as at the time of the Revolution, when Rizal had many close friends and 
sympathizers among the Peninsular Spaniards'87—these must be distinguished from the 
practices of Spaniards in the Islands, where again we must make distinctions between 
the secular arm and the religious orders, who were in frequent opposition to each 
other, and again group separately the adventurers whom both condemned. Furthermore, 
‘Spanish policy’ was not identical in the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The basic misconception, with which one is continually confronted, is that the 
Spanish colonial policy was the best of all colonial policies, and that the Spanish 
occupation of the Philippines had only the best of good results. These comments 
are all, of course, emotionally worded, and occur in such contexts that it is possible 
we are not meant to take them altogether seriously; but before we proceed to an 
examination of Spanish colonial policy in the Philippines, it may be as well to see 
what the Philippine Hispanists think of it. Here are a few quotations: 


It is necessary to knock into the heads of our compatriots the idea that Hispanism has 
been linked with Philippinism for several centuries. . .. Ever since the Americans 
attempted to poison us by stuffing their infernal and inharmonious language down 
our throats, we have forgotten Rizal... . And Rizal was the most formidable 
Hispanist ever seen in the Philippines; Rizal, whose surname is 100° Spanish, 
even though there exists here a huge ignorant mob of English-speakers who think 
otherwise. . . . 188 


In this historic and most glorious epoch, under the wise and efficient leadership 
of President Elpidio Quirino in the Philippines, and Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco in Spain, there have been realised, and there are being realised, great, 
sublime, Hispanist efforts in favour of the Spanish language and Hispanic culture. 
In the history of the present age, President Quirino and General Franco symbolise 
gloriously the gigantic progress and the profound fraternity and cordiality which 
exist between these two sister-nations, bound together by historical, spiritual and 
cultural bonds, which grow ever stronger and more glorious in the course of the 
centuries.!8? 
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Spain! With what intimate emotion every intelligent Filipino pronounces that 
name! Spain is our past. To say ‘Spain’ is for a Filipino, as for a Mexican 
or an Argentinian or any one of the millions of men who form twenty-one nations, 
as much as to say ‘Mother’. Mother, she gave us all she had to give. . . .19 


In all matters concerning religion in the Philippines, Spain must always be the 
corner-stone. It does not matter that dwarfish and miserable spirits, with pre- 
meditated treachery, attempt to remove her. ...The day that these Saxonized 
souls learn the first chapters of the true history of their fatherland, they will 
know that it is thanks to Spain and her priests that they can now point to a 
history of the Church which is the pride of the Philippines.’ 


. . the profound love which the august Mother has for this her Benjamin people, 
for the Daughter who, in her isolation in the Oriental seas, has never been isolated 
from the affection of the nation which brought her the light of Civilization and 
of God....™ 


THE NATURE OF THE SPANISH COLONIAL EXPANSION !93 


It has long been a commonplace among historians of Spanish expansion in the New 
World to view it as a kind of extension of the Reconquista. In 1492 Columbus reached 
America and the Reyes Catdélicos took Granada, the last stronghold of the Moors in Spain. 
This coincidence of dates lends suggestive force to the similarity of certain aspects of the 
Conquista and the Reconquista. But the comparison is facile, and misleading. We must 
be careful to carry it no further than it will logically go. The fate of the Philippines 
sheds instructive light on the validity of the comparison of the policies of the Reconquista 
with the Spanish colonial policies in South America. 

The Reconquista, the recovering of territory felt to be ‘Spanish’—though in reality 
the Moors had acquired the land when no such entity as ‘Spain’ existed!9*—became, 
in the latter stages, a sort of crusade. Spain was making more than mere territorial claims. 

The final stages of the Reconquista coincide with a series of other measures, such 
as the rigorous qualifications of pure lineage and unquestioned Catholicism demanded 
of applicants for official posts and membership of certain bodies, which were aimed 
at the converted Jews and Moors within the state, who were, indubitably, the basis 
of Spanish prosperity. The expulsion of the Jews in 1492 was felt at the time to 
be the culmination of a centuries-old campaign, aimed at the establishment of a state 
of the most orthodox and untainted Catholicism. 

After the fall of Granada, Spain pursued the crusade against the Moslems into 
Africa, with, initially, some success. And for a while at the beginning, Spanish 
expansion in America had to contend for royal favour with other projects nearer home— 
Africa, the Mediterranean, Europe. It was the discovery of gold in the New World, 
perhaps more than any other factor, which determined the swing of Spanish interests 
to ®merica. To be fair, one must take into account too that the conversion of the 
gentle pagans of the New World must have seemed a more rewarding task than the 
endless battle against the fanatical Moslem and the stubborn Lutherans of the north. 
Moreover, to be able to continue her crusade in Europe, Spain needed American gold. 

We must understand too that the Reconquista, in the final stages under Ferdinand 
and Isabella, signified more even than the recovery of ‘Spanish’ territory or the 
conversion of the heathen: it meant, too, the unification of Spain under one crown. 
An independent noble was, to the Catholic Monarchs, no less intolerable than an 
alien religion, whether Mohammedan or Judaic, within the bounds of their realm. 

We recognize again, therefore, three features of the Reconquista in Spanish expansion 
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in America: the pure acquisition of territory, the preservation of the purity of the 
Catholic religion and the conversion of the heathen, and, finally, the policy of centralization. 

The reflection of two of these features can be seen in the body of laws which 
governed emigration to the colonies of the New World: only the most provedly 
orthodox Catholics were permitted to leave the country; descendants of Jews and 
Moros, cristianos nuevos, and the children or grandchildren of anyone condemned for 
heresy by the Inquisition were completely debarred; the better to ensure the adminis- 
tration of the laws, the ports of emigration were limited, at first to Seville alone, later 
to Cadiz; elaborate machinery was set up to account for every single person who 
left Spain; the colonist even had to decide before he left in exactly what district of 
his new homeland he planned to live; and the whole system was enforced by the 
imposition of the heaviest penalties on all offenders. 

A later echo of this same policy can be perceived in the policy which permitted 
foreign-born Spaniards, the first Mexicans and Peruvians, no part in the government 
of the newly acquired lands and gave all administrative posts to Peninsula-born 
Spaniards. This not allowing Spaniards with secondary allegiances to acquire any 
power in the New World is a policy which goes hand in hand with the religious 
qualifications of the emigration authorities, which ensured that the new lands should 
not be peopled with disaffected elements. 

Centralization was the key-note of Spanish colonial legislation, the most completely 
unified and systematized in the world: the constitution of the Supreme Courts in the 


Vice-Regencies of South America was exactly the same as that of the Supreme Court 
in the Philippines. 


Other features of Spanish colonial expansion, while they may not, perhaps, be attributed 
to deliberate and conscious governmental policy, were clearly habits carried over from 
the Reconquista, or methods which were the direct result of the social structure of 
the homeland. 

For centuries after the first Spanish settlements, French, Dutch, and English 
expeditions explored the world’s coasts seeking to establish trading-posts and to set 
up factories in the centres of population. The colonization of North America was 
effected by people who could not live as they wished to in England. But this sort 
of thing had no place in the Spanish colonial policy. Spanish apologists have taken 
this as proof that Spanish interests were not purely material, like those of the English, 
French, and Dutch ‘pirates’. But, be that as it may, the persistent references to 
poblacién in the writings of contemporary authorities, the way the explorers of the 
interior wrote reports in which they carefully described every valley which offered 
possibilities of settlement, these may be taken as evidence of a cast of mind and 
habit of thought occasioned by the practices of the long Reconquista. ‘The system 
of reparticiones, which passed later into the system of encomiendas, was used in Spain 
at least from the thirteenth century, had roots in tradition, and was the notion 
most easily applied to newly conquered territories. Briefly, it was a system of dividing 
up new lands among people who guaranteed to cultivate them. 

With the Jews, Spain had expelled her merchants. Spain did not seek trading- 
posts because she had no traders. And when she put into immediate effect in the 
Indies her ready-made system for assessing and distributing newly acquired land, she 
was carrying on the only colonial policy that she had ever known. The fact that the 
Spaniards did emigrate and settle permanently in the New World is due less to the 
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selflessness of their motives than to the poverty of the home-country. As with the 
English, Dutch, and French traders and ‘pirates’, the basic motive for leaving home 
was still personal gain. 

The Spaniards left a land brought to the brink of economic ruin by a disastrous 
social system—ruin which the influx of American gold merely postponed. And _ this 
system depended entirely on three factors: estates in Spain were entailed and descended 
to the first-born; manual labour was considered to be degrading; and a vast upstart 
nobility had arisen during the wars of the Reconquista. The result was that the 
country was divided into a number of vast estates—so huge that at one time the Duke 
of Osuna could travel from the north coast of Spain to the south without ever leaving 
his own lands—which supported a parasitic nobility and a tremendous number of 
priests, living in monasteries which owned what land the nobles left them. A fan- 
tastically large number of people did no work whatsoever; and the younger sons of 
the nobility, and members of the lesser nobility, landless, and forbidden to undertake 
manual labour, had only three ways in which they might earn their bread: entering 
the priesthood, joining the Army, or finding some appointment at court. 

The result was that when gold was found in the New World, a flood of minor, 
poverty-stricken aristocrats, like Hernan Cortés, Jiménez de Quesada and Pedro de 
Valdivia, who, with Pizarro (the illiterate and illegitimate son of an Army officer) are to 
be reckoned as the four great names in the conquest of America, sailed westward 
to make their fortunes, by what means they might. 

Their primary aim was to reproduce in the New World the social system of the 
old Spain, with themselves as the new, landed, aristocracy. They were to manage 
the estates and the affairs of government, and collect the taxes, while the Indians, 
taking the place of the Spanish peasantry, did the work. Genuine colonists also left 
for the New World, intending to work and die there, without attempting to make 
a rapid fortune and return to Spain. But, in their case too, the motive behind their 
emigration was the material betterment of their lot. 

One other, perhaps minor, factor characterized Spanish colonial settlement and 
distinguished it from the English—the lack of roads. The Spanish emigrants left a 
land virtually without roads, where the back of a donkey rather than a cart was the 
traditional method of transport, where, because of this system, the compensating institution 
of the great annual fairs had grown up. In America the Spanish colonists were content 
to settle in remote parts, not insisting on connection by carriage-road with any other place. 

All these factors, then—disregard of the need for roads, the necessity of having 
an Indian population to do the work, the fortune-hunting proclivities of numerous 
aristocratic adventurers, the centralization of the administration in Madrid, the great 
influence of the Church, the land-grabbing habits of a nation without land caught 
in a movement of territorial expansion—these governed the pattern of Spanish coloniz- 
ation, and determined the form of the breakdown of the Spanish Empire. 


THE OCCUPATION OF THE PHILIPPINES 


When Columbus returned to Spain, claiming to have reached Asia by a new route, 
there at once arose a series of problems regarding the ownership of the new territories 
over which Columbus had raised the flag of Spain. A Pontifical Bull, in 1479, had 
assigned to Portugal all new lands discovered south of a line which ran between the 
Canary Islands and Cape Bojador, and the Portuguese had therefore priority of claim. 
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Six weeks after the return of Columbus, the sovereigns of both Spain and Portugal 
solicited the Pope, Alexander VI, who happened to be a Spaniard, for a ruling on 
the matter. The result was a Bull of Demarcation,!®> which provided for a line running 
one hundred leagues west of the Azores, from Pole to Pole, west of which the 
Spaniards were granted the privilege of exploration and conquest, always with the 
proviso that they did not appropriate any territory which was already the domain of 
some Christian prince, and especially of the Most Faithful King of Portugal. 

Although for some time there had been no doubt about the world’s being round, 
no mention was made of any line of demarcation on the other side of the globe. 
And the Portuguese found the Bull unsatisfactory from another point of view, claiming 
that it did not give them sufficient sea-room to round Africa. The Spaniards, there- 
fore, with what appeared to be great generosity, but what was probably considerable 
astuteness,'© agreed to extend the line 370 leagues west of the Cabo Verde Islands. 

This, the Treaty of Tordesillas, was the occasion of great disputes later, when 
it was discovered that Portugal had thus obtained a foot-hold on the South American 
mainland, in Brazil, and when, on the other side of the world, the legal possession 
of the Philippines and the Moluccas, the famed Spice Islands, was brought into 
question.197 

Although we can very easily see by glancing at a map that the line of demarcation 
in the Eastern Hemisphere corresponding to that of the Treaty of Tordesillas gives 
both the Moluccas and the Philippines to Portugal, the fact was not, at that time, 
at all clear. Magellan believed the Moluccas fell within the Spanish sphere. 

Magellan had sailed eastwards to the Moluccas in the service of Portugal, but, 
angered by the scant recognition given his services, and having consulted with Portuguese 
geographers who expressed doubts about the legitimacy of the Portuguese claim to the 
Moluccas, he went to Spain, and tried to talk Charles V into making good the Spanish 
claim to the islands by sending an expedition to reach them from the west—since the 
Papal Bull of 1493 expressly forbade Spanish exploration in an easterly direction. 
Unconvinced, the King was finally provoked into authorizing and equipping an expedition 
by Portuguese threats and intrigues to prevent it. 

Magellan died in the Philippines, killed in battle, while assisting his ally the King 
of Cebu, who had pledged allegiance to the King of Spain. Juan Sebastian Elcano 
brought the Victoria home in late September 1522, with eighteen survivors of the 
two hundred and sixty-five who had set out. 

It was over two years before another fleet of seven ships was fitted out to sail 
to the Moluccas by Magellan’s route and establish a base there against the Portuguese. 
They arrived in December 1526, and waited for reinforcements which Charles had 
ordered Cortés to send from Mexico. But the relief expedition under Alonso de 
Saavedra, which took possession of the Caroline Islands and touched at Mindanao, 
returned to Europe after a voyage lasting nine years without having made contact 
with the Spanish force in the Moluccas. 

By this time Charles V had ceded all his claimed rights in the Moluccas to the 
Portuguese for 350,000 ducats, and in 1529, by the Treaty of Zaragoza, the Treaty 
of Tordesillas was extended to the Pacific, and both the Moluccas and the Philippines 
were recognized as belonging to Portugal. 

But the Spaniards had not given up their designs on the other Pacific Islands, 
and yet another expedition, under Villalobos, sailed to the Philippines, which the 
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Portuguese had not yet attempted to occupy, and, though given express instructions 
not to touch at the Moluccas, was nevertheless blown in their direction, and began 
an endless series of quarrels with the Portuguese there. 

The Philippine venture, in view of the number of expensive and fruitless expedi- 
tions which had been sent there, might well have been abandoned at this stage if 
it had not been for the Church: Fray Andrés de Urdaneta, an Augustinian who had 
already voyaged extensively in the Orient, persuaded the King that, although it was 
generally agreed that the Philippines were within the Portuguese hemisphere, yet the 
conversion of the heathen in those islands, and the rescue of old prisoners, was 
sufficient motive for disregarding the treaties. 


In November of 1564, Miguel Lopez de Legazpi set sail from Natividad, Mexico, with 
four ships and four hundred men. On the way to the Philippines he took possession 
of the Marshall Islands and the Marianas in the name of Spain. After exploring the 
Visayas, he took the town of Cebu, and drove back a strong Portuguese squadron, 
which had arrived from the Moluccas with the intention of expelling him. He went 
north and took Manila. And then three vessels arrived from Cadiz bearing royal 
despatches ordering him to take possession of all the Islands for Spain, and naming 
him Adelantado of all that he should conquer. 

He returned to Cebu and began the building of the new city before he set out 
once more for Luzon in 1570, taking the island of Masbate on the way. The 
inhabitants of Manila and Cavite offered themselves as subjects of the King of Spain, 
His lieutenant, Goiti, overran Pampanga and Pangasinan, while Legazpi himself led 
expeditions to the south to subdue the Camarines, and to the north, to the present 
provinces of La Union, Ilocos, and Cagayan.'%8 

After his death, in 1572, his successor, Guido de 
consolidate the gains in the Camarines and Ilocos. 

The work of building up the Spanish Empire in the East went on steadily in 
the Philippines, and, by taking sides in a civil war, the Spaniards were able to call 
Borneo a tributary state. But then, in 1583, Philip II ordered that the Moluccas be 
taken. Spain had returned to her first objective. 

Two unsuccessful expeditions were sent before the project was finally buried. 
And meantime Spain, largely through the Church, had acquired commitments in the 
Philippines. The Missions were hard at work among the natives, and Domingo 
Salazar, appointed first Bishop of Manila in 1581, became the champion of the natives 
against their government exploiters and oppressors. 

From then on, from the end of the sixteenth century, to the Revolution at the 
end_of the nineteenth century, the history of the Philippines, though in no sense 
uneventful, is simple. 

The Army, with a strategic ring of forts on outlying islands, held off, with varying 
success, the onslaughts of the Moorish pirates, the Dutch, the Portuguese, and the 
Chinese, and quelled risings of the natives, often with the assistance of the converted, 
Catholic tribes. 

Trade was confined to what could be carried on by the Manila galleons which 
made the double journey from Manila to Acapulco in Mexico in two years, one 
arriving each year. 

Settlers were few, for they came via Mexico and, hearing of the Philippines and 
seeing Mexico, preferred in general to stay where they were. 
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| But, steadily, inevitably, a revolutionary class was created, the communal system 
| among the natives was destroyed, and the peasantry was brought into a state bordering 
| ‘ on debt-slavery. 

Through all this, however, the Missions carried on their work, converting the 
pagans, defending their rights as human beings, fighting dishonest tax-collectors and 
2 » unjust magistrates, teaching the catechism, setting up schools, founding colleges and 
| | universities. 

, | We have looked at the Philippines in 1890; we can see what Church and State 
| respectively had accomplished. 

| APPENDIX B 

| 

ly 

t SPANISH ELEMENTS IN TAGALOG 

i 

: 

It is impossible in this brief note to discuss all the aspects of the Spanish contact 
it with Tagalog. I shall merely indicate the extent of the vocabulary-borrowing. 

e An article by Paraluman S. Aspillera,!% intended to assist Filipinos to learn Tagalog, 
re contains a Basic Word-List, inspired by Ogden’s system of Basic English. Bearing in 
: mind the conventions of Tagalog orthography and the changes made necessary by the 
Mt Tagalog phonic system we have no difficulty in recognizing a large number of Spanish 
words, sometimes with slight semantic alteration. 
io In Tagalog there is a regular substitution of B for Spanish V; P for F; K for 
C#o- and QU*i; S for Cei and Z; TS for CH; KS for X; H for J and Ge; 
in NGK for NC#9-; LY or Y for LL; and L is often substituted for final or pre- 
ill consonantal R. Spanish diphthongs become two syllables, separated by Y or W as 
De appropriate. The basically trivocalic system of the Malay languages means that 


occasionally Spanish O becomes U, and Spanish E becomes I. The accent also 
d. frequently suffers dislocation. 


he In the first few letters of Aspillera’s list we can easily pick out the following 
70 Spanish words: 
es adiyés (adios); ahente (agente); alahas (alajas); almusal (=almuerzo, but derived 
from the verb: almorzar); amerikana (americana); anunsiyo (anuncio); araro (arado); 
he arte (arte); aspilé (alfiler); asukal (azticar); asul (azul); baba? (barba); bandila 
(bandera); bangko (banco); bapdér (vapor); barbero (barbero); baso (vaso); berde 
” (verde); bintana (ventana); bista (vista); biyahe (viaje); bombilya (bombilla); boses 
(voz); bote (=botella, slight semantic change from Spanish bote); bulsa (bolsa); 
ng butones (botones); kabayo (caballo); kabisado (memorized, from the barbarism 
he cabezado); kahén (cajén); kalabaw (carabao); kalesa (calesa); kamisadentro (=shirt, 
d from camisa and dentro); kamiseta (camiseta); kampana (campana); kandila (candela); 
ais kanta (cantar); kapé (café); karne (carne); kaserola (caserola); keso (queso); klase 
| (clase); kumusta (cémo esta); konsulta (consulta); kurtina (cortina); kusina (cocina); 
ich kutsara (cuchara); kutsero (cochero); kutsilyo (cuchillo); kuwadro (cuadro); kuwento 
ne (cuento); kuwero (cuero); delikado (delicado); depensa (defensa); diyariyo (diario); 
disgrasiya (desgracia); Diyés (Dios); doktér (doctor); eléktriké (eléctrico); eskuwela 
ind (escuela); eksamen (examen); espesiyal (especial); gastos (gastos); goma (goma); 


grado (grado); gripo (grifo); gusté (gustar). 
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From this examination it appears that of the first 307 words of this Basic Word- 
List of 750, no less than 66 are recognizably Spanish words, as against two English: 
basket and dildw (yellow). The word kamatis for tomatoes, Spanish tomates, may also 
belong to the list above. This means that 22 per cent of the Basic Words suggested by 
Mr. Aspillera are, in origin, Spanish. 

But this is not all. Outside the Basic Word-List are the names for the days of 
the week and the months. Tagalog: lunes, martes, miyercoles, huwebes, biyernes, 
sdbadé, linggo; Spanish: lunes, martes, miércoles, jueves, viernes, sabado, domingo. 
Tagalog: enero, febrero, marso, abril, mayo, hunyo, hulyo, agosto, setyembre, oktubre, 
disyembre ; Spanish: enero, febrero, marzo, abril, mayo, junio, julio, agosto, septiembre, 
octubre, noviembre, diciembre. 

And, still separately, Mr. Aspillera draws up a list of ‘international’ words: 

alkohdél, aluminiyo, bangko, kapé, klub, dyip, éroplano, gas, makinilya, opera, orkesta, 

otél, dtomobil, pasaporte, piyano, plastik, pondgrapo, propaganda, pulis, radiyo, 

restauran, semento, sine, tabako, taksi, telépono, unibersidad, wiski. 
Of this list only nine have been taken from the English form of the internationally 
current word (alcohol, club, jeep, aeroplane, gas, automobile, plastic, police, and 
whiskey); eight might have been borrowed from either language judging from their 
form (café, opera, hotel, piano, propaganda, radio, restaurant, taxi); and the remaining 
eleven are indubitably Spanish. Despite the distortions which Spanish words suffer in 
their passage into Tagalog, the sound-system of Spanish is much nearer to Tagalog 
than is English; and such words as dyip and dildw give some indication of the 
difficulty of adapting English words to Tagalog sounds. 

Finally, Mr. Aspillera suggests that to ease the burden of memorizing vocabulary, 
that the commoner form of a synonym only be learned: and so he would prefer 
premiyo (Spanish premio) to pabuya, pipa (Spanish pipa) to panghitit, pamilya (Spanish 
familia) to mag-anak. 

In other words, if we can take Mr. Aspillera’s lists as evidence sufficient, it 
appears that not only are the names of the months and the days of the week, most 
of the ‘international’ words, and 22 per cent of a basic word-list Spanish in origin, but 
that in many cases a Spanish word, even for such a fundamental notion as the family, 
has ousted the Tagalog word in point of popularity. 

A detailed account of Spanish elements in Tagalog has yet to be _ published. 
Meanwhile these few notes should give some indication of the extent of the borrowing 
which has taken place, and of the impression of familiarity which a page of Spanish 
might convey to a speaker of Tagalog. 


NOTES 


1. ‘El espafiol nunca sera lenguaje general en el pais, el pueblo nunca lo hablara, porque 
las concepciones de su cerebro y los sentimientos de su corazén no tienen frases en ese 
idioma: cada pueblo tiene el suyo, como tiene su manera de sentir. j:Qué vais a 
conseguir con el castellano, los pocos que lo habéis de hablar? ; Matar vuestra 
originalidad, subordinar vuestros pensamientos a otros cerebros, y en vez de haceros 
libres, haceros verdaderamente esclavos!’ 

2. In an article entitled ‘Pais de varios idiomas’, published in Ateneo, Barcelona, 
October 10th, 1952. 


3. ‘Practicamente el espafiol apenas es verba familiar de un cuatro por ciento de 
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sus 22,000,000 de habitantes’. 


. Senator Magalona is one of the most prominent of the Filipino hispanists, and 


was the author of a law to make Spanish compulsory in Philippine schools. For 
a discussion of the Magalona Law vide infra pp. 164 ei seq. 


. From a letter, in English, to the Editor of the Free Press, suggesting that the 


paper revert to its policy of publishing a Spanish translation of its editorials. 


. President Elpidio Quirino, in a speech made before Artajo, the Spanish Minister 


for Foreign Affairs, in Manila, February 1953. Textually he said: ‘Es realmente aqui 
donde Espajia deposité todo su amor, todo su afecto y todo su interés para 
cultivar y propagar su cultura y lengua, las cuales no sdlo hemos cultivado y 
preservado como uno de los mas preciados legados de nuestra historia, sino 
también como el secreto de nuestro progreso cultural y social’. 


. Senator Claro M. Recto, in a speech at a banquet in honour of Artajo, February 1953. 


Textually: ‘. . . ese irrenunciable patrimonio del alma, del corazén y del entend- 
imiento, que claros varones fundaron y nuestros padres acrecieron a través de los 
tiempos, y cuyo alto exponente es esta trilogia inmortal: la religion, y su mas 
trascendental resultado: la conciencia de nuestra unidad como patria, la institucién 
de la familia, y el idioma espaiiol’. 


. Vice-President Fernando Lépez, in a speech at a banquet in honour of Artajo, 


January 1953. ‘Textually: ‘Aqui existen universidades, colegios y sociedades que son 
fabrica y taller del lenguaje espajiol, ese idioma que es la proyeccién de la fisionomia 
de Espaiia sobre los mundos que ella alumbré, y que es para los filipinos la 
sangre de su historia y la clave de sus futuros destinos’. 


. Senator José C. Zulueta, in a speech given in Madrid, December 12th, 1952. Textually: 


‘No sois extranjeros en nuestras playas, asi como, a nuestra vez, somos bien 
recibidos siempre en vuestra tierra. Porque alla, como aqui, hallaréis un pueblo que 
se expresa en la lengua de Cervantes, el idioma que nos ha legado la madre Espaiia’. 
These are the figures given by the Philippine Bureau of the Census and Statistics. 
The historical aspect of the problem has not, of course, been completely ignored, 
but no synthesis such as this article pretends to be has yet been attempted. 
The figures given and the general statements made in this paragraph will be 
justified and discussed in detail later. 

There is an alternative spelling, used by the Bureau of the Census and Statistics: 
‘Bisayas’. ‘The Spanish term is ‘Visayas’. It is not ‘sometimes spelt Bisayan owing 
to the character of the Spanish initial v’ (E. H. G. Dobby, Southeast Asia, 
London, 1950, p. 340) which did not become a bilabial until the seventeenth 
century, but rather because the Philippine languages have no labio-dental, voiced 
or voiceless, and there is an increasing tendency to use Malayan orthography for 
Philippine names. 

See note 13. The Spanish form is ‘Ilocano’; the third letter in the Tagalog 
alphabet is . 

In the Yournal of Philippine Statistics, published by the Bureau of the Census 
and Statistics, Manila, V, 10, October 1952. 

Or ‘Cebuano’, the term used by the Bureau of the Census. 

This is usually known as Panayan or Hiligaynon. In the table in the Fournal of 
Philippine Statistics it appears as ‘Bisayan—Panay-Hili-gaynon’. 

None singly exceeding any of those listed above, i.e. none of these minor 
languages is spoken by more than by half a million people. 

This figure includes neither English nor Spanish, whose position I shall discuss 
separately later. 

Professor Beyer, Director of the University of the Philippines’ Museum of 
Archeology and Ethnology, was kind enough to let me examine photostats of his 
original drawing. 

In ‘Vernacular Literature in the Philippines’, Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 
XLII, June 1936. 

Joseph Ralston Hayden: The Philippines: A Study in National Development, 
New York, 1947. 
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See Map 2, p. 148. 
See Key Map 1, p. 147. 
See Map 4, p. 149. 
I follow Dr. Beyer’s count. He includes forty-three languages in his map, 
omitting the less important. 
Philippine linguistic nomenclature is chaotic, though the work of the National 
Language Institute is doing a great deal towards establishing a standard. Professor 
Ferdinand Blumentritt, writing in 1890 (The Native Tribes of the Philippines, 
Berlin), said: 
Notwithstanding the rich literature concerning the peoples and languages of 
the Philippine Archipelago, there is no book or publication in which are 
catalogued the names of the tribes and the languages, and this appears the 
more inexcusable since both Spanish and Philippine writers, with few excep- 
tions, handle these names very carelessly, so that great confusion must ensue. 
. . . Only with the greatest pains and thought is it possible to extricate 
oneself from this labyrinth of nomenclature. After thorough search I am 
convinced that many names reported to me must be eliminated, since they 
owe their existence to mistakes in penmanship or printing, to ridicule, 
misunderstanding, or to error, as I have proved in many single instances. 
The situation has, of course, improved since 1890, but there still exists a rich 
duplication of terms in the nomenclature of Philippine languages. 
The latest map of the Philippines, published by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
still marks parts of this area as ‘unexplored’; while the linguistic map has 
‘languages unknown’. 
I have preferred these terms, being, descriptively, more exact, to Dr. Beyer’s and 
successors’ ‘Panayano’, ‘Cebuano,’ and ‘Samareiio’, thus agreeing, in part, with 
the terminology of the Bureau of the Census and Statistics. Vide supra, notes 
13, 14, 16, 17, and 27. 
See Maps 2, 3, and 10, pp. 148, 149, and 150. 
See Professor Cecilio Lépez: The Language Situation in the Philippine Islands, 
Manila, 1931, chapter 1. 
See Map 8, p. 150. 
One must make an honourable exception of Churchill’s study of Subanu, a 
language spoken by savages in the interior of the province of Zamboanga. Though 
politically unimportant, the language is yet of considerable linguistic interest, for 
Churchill arrives at the conclusion that it represents a primitive form of the 
Visayan dialects. 
See: Lt.-Col. John Park Finley and William Churchill: The Subanu, Studies of 
a Sub-Visayan Mountain Folk of Mindanao, Carnegie Institute, Washington, 1913. 
So far they include: the three Visayan languages, Iloko, Bikol, Pangasinan, 
Pampango, Ibanag, Ibatan, and Magindanao, as well, of course, as Tagalog. 
This is the primary task, and no criticism is intended. It is still possible, if 
regrettable, that many Philippine languages will become extinct before they can 
be properly studied; and there are still many languages on which no work has 
been done at all, even, in north-eastern Luzon, languages which have not been 
distinguished sufficiently to receive names. While large areas of Mindanao remain 
unexplored, it is improbable that the southern jungles conceal any unknown languages. 
Professor Lopez is Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of the 
Philippines and must be reckoned to be the world-authority on the Philippine 
languages. 
Professor Lopez has already written something on the affiliation of Philippine 
languages in an article on ‘General Features of Philippine Languages’, Philippine 
Social Science Review, 1X, September 1937. 
Hayden, op. cit., has a note on the affiliation of the Philippine languages in 
which he talks of ‘the Malayo-Polynesian group’, quoting as his authorities P. W. 
Schmidt (I assume that he means Father Wilhelm Schmidt: Sprachfamilien und 
Sprachenkreise der Erde, Heidelberg, 1926) and Friedrich Miiller (Grundriss der 
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Sprachwissenschaft, Vienna, 1876-78). 

Miller, though he did visit the Malayan and Polynesian areas on his trip 
round the world in the frigate Novara (see the compilation: Reise der dster- 
reichischen Fregatte Novara um die Erde, in den Yahren 1857, 1858, 1859, unter 
den Befehlen des Commodore B. von Wiillerstorf-Urbair, 3 vols., Vienna, 1861-2; 
Miiller’s contribution, the Linguistischer Teil, was published later, in 1867, as part 
of a series of official reports on the voyage of the Novara), did not stay long 
enough to gain really first-hand knowledge of the subject, and he derives his 
malayo-polynesische from Bopp. 

The Malayo-Polynesian family of languages was first erected by Franz 
Bopp, the father of modern comparative philology, in a work entitled ‘Uber die 
Verwandschaft der malayisch-polynesischen Sprachen mit den indisch-europaischen’, 
pub. by the Kémiglich-Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, in 1840 
(not 1841, as stated by Churchill, op. cit., p. 101). The material which he had 
to work on was at that time both scanty and untrustworthy; and indeed there is 
no indication that Bopp went furcher than Wilhelm von Humboldt’s work on 
the speech of Java (Uber die Kawi-Sprache auf der Insel Java, Berlin, 1836), 
which, while a first-rate account of the Kawi language, cannot be taken seriously 
as a piece of comparative philology. Edward Tregear (The Maori- Polynesian 
Comparative Dictionary, Wellington, 1891, p. xiii) writes: 

His deductions would have been considerably modified had he possessed the 

information at present at our service, his Maori being the Maori of Lee and 

Kendall (1820) and his Tongan, if possible, still more defective and illusory. 

(See Churchill, op. cit., pp. 101-102.) 

Other authorities, William Dwight Whitney (The Life and Growth of Language, 
London, 1875), André Lefevre (Race and Language, London, 1894), and (presumably: 
I have been unable to check the point) W. Schmidt, all follow Miller. 
Leonard Bloomfield (Language, Chicago, 1933) talks of Malayo-Polynesian, and for 
bibliography on the subject gives Schmidt and Miiller. And so the notion, 
though it has been vigorously opposed by specialists in the Malayan and Poly- 
nesian languages, like Crawfurd, Churchill, Alphonse de Quatrefages, A. H. Keane, 
Lesson, Fornander, and Alfred Russell Wallace, has gone on repeating itself in 
works on general comparative philology, and will doubtless continue to be repeated 
for some time to come. 

It is not difficult to see how the ‘family’ came into being. Humboldt and 
Bopp worked from vocabulary-lists, and ‘in every Malayan language there is a 
certain number of words which either on immediate inspection or after very 
slight dissection are found to be in use in many, if not most, of the languages 
of Polynesia’ (Churchill, op. cit., p. 103). But language-relationships based on an 
examination of vocabulary can be very misleading. In this respect it may be of 
some interest to cite the otherwise excellent article of Dr. J. Rae on ‘The 
Polynesian Language’, dated 1862. (Reprinted in Sir Richard Paget: Human 
Speech, New York, 1930, pp. 318-354): 

In the Latin tongue there are a very considerable number of words seemingly 

of Polynesian descent. ...I have found in that language [Greek] a great 

mass of words which are of undoubted Polynesian origin. . . . I can trace out 

a Polynesian origin for so many [Sanskrit words] that I have no doubt I 

might make a long list. ...[He goes on to make similar statements for 

Gaelic, French, and German, and concludes:] I believe it will be found that 

all those tongues we designate as the Indo-European languages have their 

true root and origin in the Polynesian. 

Such are the dangers of this method. 

There is a number of words common to Malay and Polynesian, since the 
Malay warriors who drove the Polynesians eastward, from the area now occupied 
by the Malayan people, borrowed from the vanguard of their migratory horde 
the Polynesian vocabulary which the vanguard, as a minority, had already acquired 
in the proto-Polynesian communities. (See Churchill: The Polynesian Wanderings: 
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Tracks of the migration deduced from an examination of the Proto-Samoau content 
of Efaté and other languages of Melanesia, Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1911; 
and, for a general account of the several migration hypotheses, D. L. Oliver: 
The Pacific Islands, Harvard University Press, 1951). Otherwise there is no 
similarity between the two language-families: 

1) Malayan is an agglutinative speech; Polynesian, isolating. 

2) The vowels of Malayan are uncertain, and the stable element is the 
consonantal skeleton; in Polynesian the consonants are uncertain and the vowels stable. 

3) The use of infixes is a characteristic of all Malayan languages, of which 
there is no trace in Polynesian. 

4) The whole structure of the ‘Malayo-Polynesian family’ rests on the work 
of Humboldt and Bopp, and on a comparison of word-lists which, in another 
context, would be ample to prove that Spanish were a South American Indian 
language, or that Tagalog were a Romance language. The error has_ been 
perpetuated by the comparative philologists who quote Miiller, and repeatedly 
rejected by the specialists in Malayan and Polynesian. 

While this article was in the press, there was published the laet Professor W. J. 
Entwistle’s final work: Aspects of Language, London, 1953. 

I was at first somewhat perturbed to find in it (p. 329) the categorical statement: 
‘Austronesian or Malayo-Polynesian is manifestly one language family’, supposing that 
some additional evidence was to be adduced, but further consideration does not incline 
me to alter my own opinion. However I should perhaps modify my statement of 
it in this sense, that it is, of course, impossible ever to prove conclusively that two 
languages or language-groups are not related, for, while vocabulary is an inadequate 
criterion, the structure of languages changes in the course of the centuries, agglutinating 
languages become isolating, synthetic languages become analytic, and so on. 

Chapter x1 (pp. 305-361) of Entwistle’s book is devoted to a survey of the languages 
and language-families of the worid. Of these fifty-odd pages, half a page (329-330) 
is concerned with ‘Malayo-Polynesian’ which had to be included fer the sake of com- 
pleteness; and, although Entwistle was one of the foremost linguistic scholars of our 
time and might be cited as an authority on a good many languages besides Spanish —my 
own notes on Spanish syntax, which I took down from his lectures at Oxford, are 
crammed with references to the syntax of Quechua, the Bantu languages, Chinese, and 
Russian—he had to depend on secondary sources for ‘Malayo-Polynesian’. 

The authorities on whom he relies are, in the last resort, Schmidt (op. cit.) and E. 
Kieckers (Die Sprachstéimme der Erde, Heidelberg, 1931). He refers also to A. Trombetti 
(L’Unita dell’Origine del Linguaggio, Bologna, 1905), but since Trombetti believes in 
the ultimate identity of all languages, the identity of Malayo-Polynesian is simply a 
corollary of his major thesis, and it is immaterial, almost, where he decides to draw 
the dividing lines between the groups. He mentions, besides, D. Macdonald, but notes 
that his Oceanic Languages, London, 1909, ‘contains a rich comparative vocabulary, 
but is hard to disentangle from his thesis of the Semitic origin of these tongues’, 
and cites K. Wulff: Uber das Verhdltnis des Malayo-polynesischen zum Indochinesischen, 
Copenhagen, 1942, but this is not relevant to our purpose, for, in attempting to show 
the ultimate identity of the Sino-Tibetan and ‘Malayo-Polynesian’ groups, it seems 
¢hat Wulff has confined his vocabulary comparisons to Malayan languages, and has 
neither questioned or confirmed their relationship with the Polynesian. 

In short, this further reiteration of the ultimate identity of the Malayan and 
Polynesian languages depends on Schmidt and Kieckers. Kieckers compares Malay 
and Samoan, but adduces no evidence which Polynesian specialists have not already 
rejected as insufficient, while admitting a copious borrowing of vocabulary. I do not 
have Schmidt to hand, but I find it hard to suppose that, writing before Kieckers, he 
may have more positive evidence which Kieckers does not cite. 

My original point, I think, still stands: that. general writers on linguistics and 
the classification and grouping of languages will go on using the term ‘Malayo- 
Polynesian’, invented by Bopp, until someone writes a large book to disprove it— 
which is impossible, as I have said before—but meanwhile the book which would 
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establish their identity remains unwritten. 


. For Chinese newspapers vide infra, p. 136; for the position of the Chinese and 


Japanese minorities in the Philippines, vide infra, pp. 165 et seq. 


. The Language Situation in the Philippines, Manila, 1931, chapter 1. 

. Hayden quotes this opinion in op. cit., p. 937. 

. Loc. cit., vide note 15. 

. The figure for Tagalog (see Table II) represents 37.1%. 

. Alfredo T. Morales: ‘Language and Filipino Education’, The Philippine Quarterly, 


December 1951, cited in the unsigned article, ‘El Espajiol en Filipinas’, Cuadernos 
Hispanoamericanos, XXXI, Madrid, July 1952. 


. ‘El Espajiol en Filipinas’, see note 44. 
. It is only fair to say that the author of this article, in conversation, said that 


he had considerably modified his views since writing it, and I quote the statement 
only in order to show how the situation would appear, at first sight, to an 
outsider whose native language is not English. 

‘Se conoce a la perfeccién por los universitarios y los profesionales’. 

A case in point: in a learned work by a Filipino professor, who shall remain 
anonymous, there occurs the word ‘unearthened’ for ‘unearthed’, together with 
many similar errors. This is no dialectalism, no special peculiarity of Filipino 
English; it is, simply, English badly remembered, a word not wholly in the 
forefront of the writer’s consciousness, and written, without the slightest doubt, 
in the belief that this was the word employed in English. 

It is not simply a question of its being correct or incorrect English, We may 
recognize four (possibly more) planes of correction in any language: 

1) Literary: I have none; I know nothing; 

2) Standard speech: I haven’t (got) any; I don’t know anything; 

3) Sub-standard or ‘lower-class’ speech: I ain’t got none; I don’t know nothing; 

4) Dialect, e.g. Scots: A hae nane; A dinna ken. 

Damaso Alonso, in a foot-note (Poesia Espajiola: Ensayo de Métodos y 
Limites Estilisticos, Madrid, 1950, pp. 631-632) protesting against Devoto’s distinction 
(in Studi di Stilistica, Florence, 1950) between grammar and stylistics of the one 
pertaining to obligatory norms and the other to optional, remarks that when an 
illustrious foreign hispanist began his speech at an international congress with the 
words: ‘Yo inclino mi cholla ante esas banderas’ (‘I bow my nut before these flags’) 
there was nothing optional about it, and that he should have said ‘cabeza’, ‘head’. 
That is perfectly true—if his intention were not humorous. 

The recognition of different planes and tones of expression goes back to the 
very origins of stylistic theory. The Middle Ages had their Wheel of Virgil, 
which laid down the three kinds of poetry and the vocabulary appropriate to each. 
Dante (De Vulgari Eloquentia) theorizes on the subject and gives examples of each 
level of expression: the plain, the ornate, the dignified, the refined, etc. 

There is a propriety in the consecutiveness of tone which it is exceedingly 
difficult for the foreigner to grasp. The unlettered Englishman, attempting to put 
something in writing, may not realize what he has done when he employs some 
device, some colloquial phrase or word, more proper in speech. But he is rarely 
guilty of the gross errors of foreigners who can never remember the dictionary 
annotations: archaic, poetic, obsolete, colloquial, slang, etc. 

The Filipino does not appreciate these distinctions. English is not his 
mother-tongue, and he does not use it, read it, write it, speak it or hear it 
sufficiently to acquire the faculty of perceiving discrepancies of tone. American 
slang creeps into the most inappropriate contexts; the style of his writing does 
not flow, being merely a setting of one significant after another without regard 
to their harmony or discord, the overtones of their tone. 

The vocabulary of English contains a huge number of synonyms, pairs of words 
of Anglo-Saxon and Latin derivation, the choice between which is determined 
largely by the tone of the context. The Anglo-Saxon word (or the Latin word 
which has acquired a good Anglo-Saxon disguise, having been long in the 
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language) is more familiar, more general; the Latin word is more ‘literary’, more 
high-flown, sometimes more precise. 

It is fair to say that I have seen only one such plea, as a newspaper article, 
but I am assured that such defences of Filipino English are not infrequent. 

The Bureau of the Census and Statistics obtained the figures from the Post 
Office’s list of registered newspapers, which were in turn supplied by the news- 
papers themselves. Apparently a question of ‘face’ is involved, and I have been 
informed, on I do not know how good authority, that it is customary for some 
Philippine newspapers to exaggerate circulation-figures that they release for 
publication in order to boost their prestige. 


. Dr. Jaime C. de Veyra, former Director of the National Language Institute, in 


conversation. Other people whom I have questioned on the point have suggested 
that even this is a conservative estimate. 
As explained in the text, infra, these figures do not relate specifically to newspapers. 
For a consideration of the relative importance of English and Spanish newspapers 
in Manila, vide infra, p. 141. 
These figures are correct to June 30th, 1952. 
I use the list published by the Bureau of the Census and Statistics, loc. cit. 
There are several rather curious entries in these lists. They mention two Visayan 
and two English-Visayan periodicals published in Manila, eleven English-Visayan, 
two English-Tagalog-Visayan, one English-Iloko-Visayan, and two Visayan period- 
icals published in the provinces. The term ‘Visaya’, as I have explained before, 
vide supra, p. 133, is a geographic and ethnographic name applied to the area 
lying between Luzon and Mindanao. To speak, therefore of a Visayan newspaper 
is completely misleading, especially since all the Visayan languages already figure 
in the list. I have been unable to track this error to its source, and the figures, 
therefore, as they stand, are not valid. But since we are dealing in approximate 
numbers, making no distinction between daily and annual publications, ignoring 
circulation figures, giving the occurrence of a language in a tri-lingual periodical 
the same value as if it occurred in a monoglot publication, etc., I am confident 
that the unsolved problem of the ‘Visayan’ newspapers will not gravely affect the 
general conclusions of our inquiry. 

There are two tri-lingual publications in English, Spanish, and Latin, which 
I have counted as bilingual publications in Spanish and English. They are, of 
course, religious magazines. 


Vide supra, note 57. 


. The Bureau of the Census and Statistics would not, naturally, countenance this 


sort of thing, and these analyses are entirely my own. 


. That there should be no Panayan newspapers published in Panay is rather 


surprising, but it is possible that they are included in the term ‘Visayan’, even 
though Panayan figures as such in the list for Manila. 

As I have said before, no reliable statistics are available. I make no apology, 
therefore, for working out as percentages what, in fact, cannot be expressed as 
percentages at all. In the circumstances even these rough-and-ready, and, from 
a statistical point of view, wholly unscientific, methods of arriving at figures for 
the purposes of general comparisons, are preferable to the inexact and unverifiable 
generalizations which have so far been usual in discussions of the language- 
situation in the Philippines. 

No official statistics are available. I have made use of the catalogue of the 
Philippine Education Company, Inc., which, despite its name, does not deal 
exclusively with educational books, and is, in fact, the most important book-shop 
in the Philippines. Its catalogue covers all available books published in the 
Philippines, and the fact that it is called “The Philippine Education Co.’, is a 
reflection of the fact that the principal business of any bookseller in the Philippines, 
where reading is not yet a popular habit, must be in school text-books. There 
is virtually no creative writing published in book form in the Philippines, vide 
infra p. 139 and note 77. 
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The percentages in the column above overlap, to a very great extent. For 
trilingualism in the Philippines vide infra p. 136 and note 104. 


. Clearly, we cannot. Many more people are capable of understanding spoken 


65. 


English, and even of reading it, than can speak it correctly. 

I have obtained this figure from Scientific and Technical Fournals of East and 
South East Asia, published by UNESCO. Through the kindness of the UNESCO 
office in Manila, I was permitted to see the draft of the revised list for the 
second edition, correct to 1953, published since this article was written. 


. As, for instance, the Philippine Orchid Review. 


The speakers of Mandarin and of related dialects which are not so different as 
to prevent mutual intelligibility have been estimated at three hundred million. 
(See R. A. D. Forrest, The Chinese Language, London, 1948, chapter 1.) English is 
the mother-tongue of over two hundred millions, but is the cultural and com- 
mercial language of millions more, whose number it is impossible to guess at 
with accuracy. 

This is particularly important since the technological superiority of Great Britain 
and the United States means that the speakers of such minor languages as 
Norwegian are forced to become almost bilingual in English in order to keep 
abreast of the scientific world. For the same reason, German, before the war, 
was a much more important language than Spanish, Russian or Chinese, despite 
the numerical superiority of the latter. 

Nationalistic movements in India, China, Japan, and the Philippines have tended 
to lay greater stress on the native languages, at the expense of English. The 
Chinese are now looking to Russia for scientific text-books, while the Japanese 
are now in a position to write their own. 

Vide infra, pp. 145 and 160. 

It is very difficult to arrive at an exact estimate. The population of Spain and 
the Spanish-speaking countries of America is well over a hundred million, but 
heavy deductions must be made for Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
and Paraguay where many of the Indian inhabitants know no other language than 
their native tongues. The figure must, however, be in the region of ninety 
millions. (See W. J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language, London, 1936, chapter 1.) 
The same, of course, applies to Chinese; and it was the position and comparatively 
advanced development of the Tagalog community which ensured its adoption as 
a National Language against the numerically superior Cebuan. The comparatively 
advanced development of the Spanish community in the Philippines is the factor 
which gives Spanish its present high position as a language for publication. 


. This figure was quoted at a congress of Spanish writers in 1951. I have been 


unable to verify it, but a glance at any bookshop in Spain would seem to 
confirm it. 


. The situation is remediable. Other languages faced with the same problem have 


found means of overcoming it. Chinese is an excellent example; see Forrest, 


op. cit., chapter x11; and Tagalog is a language phonetically capable of assimilating 
new words far more easily than Chinese. 


. See note 62. 


Vide infra, p. 164 et seq. 


. These generalizations do not apply to Philippine literature, which I shall discuss 


later, vide infra, p. 144, but creative work never exceeds a total of six published books 
per year. See ‘El Espafiol en Filipinas’, Joc. cit. 

In ‘Language and Filipino Education’, Joc. cit. 

See Map 2, p. 148. 

The Philippine languages are mutually unintelligible, but ‘an educated Tagalog 
from Batangas and an educated Visayan from Cebu can learn to understand each 
other in a short space of time and without much effort; a Cebu student living 
in Manila can acquire practical use and good understanding of Tagalog in less 
than three months’. Najeeb M. Saleeby, The Language of Education in the 
Philippine Islands, Manila, 1924, p. 33, quoted in Hayden, op. cit., p. 588. 
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Although the literacy rate in Manila, 81%, is higher than anywhere else in the 
Philippines, the illiterates are almost all people who speak only Tagalog, since for 
almost fifty years literacy has gone hand in hand with a knowledge of English. 

See Hayden, op. cit., pp. 604-614. Hayden quotes a number of authorities’ 
comments on the fact that only a minute proportion of Filipinos habitually read 
books or newspapers, but he also writes: ‘the newspapers in the Philippines 
estimate that each subscription represents approximately five readers’ (p. 611). 
People with whom I have talked in the Philippines, including two journalists, 
would place the figure much higher. It is clear, however, that Filipinos read 
comparatively little. There are in the Philippines: 


Libraries Books in stock 
Manila 10 38,276 
Provincial and City 33 242,936 
Municipal 121 73,557 
Others 19 77,630 

Total 183 432,399 


In the whole of the Philippines there are only 74,123 registered card-holders, and 
from July ist, 1951, to June 30th, 1952, there were only 899,637 books circulated. 
(Figures from the Bureau of the Census and Statistics, Joc. cit.) Furthermore 
many of the provincial libraries contain only two or three hundred books—figures 
which include Life and Time, each issue counting as one volume—and are stocked 
largely with old, out-of-date, ragged, unread, and unreadable books. See the 
comments of the UNESCO Educational Mission to the Philippines, op. cit. 

The quotation from Rizal which I have used as an epigraph would be disputed 
by many, and possibly even by Rizal himself, who placed the diatribe against 
Spanish in the mouth of a character in a novel. No one could quarrel with the 
truth of the essential assertion that the mass of the people do not, never did, 
and never will use Spanish; but the Philippine hispanists can quote other passages 
from Rizal to prove that Spanish has a role to play in Filipino life. It seems 
as though Rizal himself never quite made up his mind on the subject, and the 
disillusioned statements of the embittered old man, like the epigraph, are as much 
a part of Rizal’s own moods and ideas as the optimistic and enthusiastic remarks 
given to other characters. 


. Figures from the Bureau of the Census and Statistics, loc. cit. 
. The Census of 1938 gave the figure of 48.8%. The Report of the UNESCO 


Educational Mission gave, in 1949, the figure of 50%. No later figures are 
available, though we must suppose that some further progress has been made. 
This is almost certain. See note 85. 

Hispania, Libreria Espaiiola—‘inica organizacién al servicio de la cultura hispanica’— 
moved from the Escolta to Nueva Street. 

This is very much more significant than it sounds; for Rizal is the national hero 
and martyr, and one of the most frequent arguments of the hispanists in favour 
of Spanish is that the Filipinos should read Rizal’s patriotic novels in the original. 
The most serious of the Manila dailies, American-owned, edited by Mr. Wilkins. 


The Times gives special emphasis to sporting news. 

The organ of the Senator Madrigal group; editor, Mr. Farolano. 

A sensational paper which takes advantage of the extremely lax laws relating to 
libel in the Philippines. 


. Published every day except Monday by Mr. Bienvenido de la Paz, editor and one 


95. 
. le. it has no accents or the ‘ii’. 
97. 


of the founders. The first edition appeared March 5th, 1945. 

La Opinién became bankrupt and ceased publication. 

Some of this enthusiasm may be attributed to Franco’s Hispanidad programme, 
which has been consistently applauded by Philippine hispanists; but the linguistic 
consciousness and loyalty of the Spanish-speaking states, each with its Academy 
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acting in close co-operation with the Real Academia Espafiola, dates back much 
further than Franco, and a study of its bases and causes would demand an essay 
to itself. 
Sale is by subscription, yearly or monthly, which, for a daily paper, indicates 
how close it is working to economic minimum circulation. 
Spanish and Argentine publications make up the largest proportion of the stock 
of the Libreria Espaiiola. 
Again the number of copies actually sold cannot enter into our calculations: no 
statistics are available. 
Vide supra, p. 133. 
Infra, p. 146. 
The 1939 Census figure. No later statistics are available. 
Consider the figures in Table II, p. 132; the total comes to 31,158,876. Since 
the population of the Philippines is 19,234,182, we might conclude that almost 
twelve million Filipinos, or 63% of the population, are bilingual. In fact, many of 
these are trilingual, but in the absence of statistics relating directly to bi- and 
tri-lingualism, it is impossible to discover how many, and in no province is the 
total number of people ‘able to speak’ the various languages greater than double 
the population, when we should be able to arrive at a minimum figure for 
trilinguals. 

For three typical districts, we have these figures: 


1. Manila: 

Tagalog 803,835 
English 527,047 
Spanish 73,597 
Bikol 42,313 
West Visayan 34,321 
Cebuano 52,982 
Samar-Leyte Visayan 30,200 
Iloko 101,934 
Pampango 93,509 
Pangasinan 31,392 
Others 97,538 
Total 1,888,678 

Population 983,906 

Bi- or tri-lingual (max.) 904,772 
Monoglot (min.) 79,134 

2. Rizal Province: 

Tagalog 668,292 
English 366,462 
Spanish 32,837 
Bikol 17,321 
West Visayan 14,537 
Cebuano 25,710 
Samar-Leyte Visayan 7,713 
lloko 41,065 
Pampango 19,026 
Pangasinan 12,236 
Others 10,365 
Total 1,215,664 

Population 673,060 
Bilinguals (max.) 542,604 


Monoglots (min.) 130,456 
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3. Zamboanga Province: 





Tagalog 63,168 
English 137,898 
Spanish 25,602 
Bikol 247 
West Visayan 7,289 
Cebuano 251,998 
Samar-Leyte Visayan 1,368 
loko 4,745 
Pampango 194 
Pangasinan 101 
Others 265,786 
Total 759,396 

Population 521,941 
Bilingual (max.) 237,455 
Monoglot (min.) 284,486 


It will be seen that the phenomenon of bilingualism is at its greatest in the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of Manila (90:8); loses some strength in the centrally 
situated province of Rizal (54:13); and in Mindanao reaches a proportion much 
smaller than in the country as a whole (24:28). Placing these figures on the 
same scale, and taking the monoglots as 1, we have: 
Bilinguals (maximum figure) : 
Philippines Manila Rizal Zamboanga 
1.63 11.25 4.92 0.85 


The figures are correct to February 1927, and are taken from the Post Office 
Register reproduced in Carson Taylor: History of the Philippine Press, Manila, 
1927. The book is not strictly a history. It consists of three parts: a summary 
of Retana’s catalogue (W. E. Retana: Aparato Bibliografico de la Historia General 
de Filipinas, Madrid, 1906, Vol. III); an article on the revolutionary press by 
Epifanio de los Santos; and the Post Office lists from which I have taken the figures. 
Figures from Hayden, op. cit., who again uses the list published by the Bureau 
of Posts. His analysis does not distinguish between periodicals bilingual in English 
and a native language, and those bilingual in Spanish and a native language. This 
is why Table X appears in the form it does, since I have been unable to see 
the original Post Office lists. 

Figures of the Bureau of the Census and Statistics, loc. cit., taken, in turn, from 
the lists of the Bureau of Posts. 

Hayden’s analysis, as I have explained supra, note 106, gives us no figure for 
this category. For the purposes of calculating the other percentages I have 
assumed that it might be two, which would give a corresponding percentage of 0.6. 
This is not shown by the figures in Table X, since I have been unable to obtain 
separate analyses for the various native languages; but, bearing in mind what we 
already know, it is a necessary assumption. 

Ne V. M. Gonzalez: ‘Language and the Filipino Writer’, The Philippines Quarterly, 
December 1951. 

At least in the shape of novels or anything which might be published in book 
form. A glance at any Philippine bookshop catalogue will confirm this. 

I quote opinions which I have heard expressed: I can give no first-hand verdict 
on the subject. 

The second week of December 1952. 

From an article by Julio Gonzalez Anguita, ‘; Peliculas en espaiiol aqui?’, published 
in the Voz de Manila, for February 19th, 1953. The author suggests that the 
solution to the problem is to ask the Spanish members of religious orders engaged 
in teaching to set as home-work for their pupils summaries, studies or analyses 
of each Spanish-speaking film exhibited in Manila. 
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It is clearly not an exact reflection of the comparative numbers of people who 
understand these languages; for one must take into account the superiority and 
hence greater attractiveness of the American productions, and the limited number 
of Tagalog films available for exhibition. 

Vide infra, p. 160. 

See p. 130 and note 6. 

Based on the linguistic map of the Philippines by Dr. H. Otley Beyer. See text, p. 
132. 

Based on the statistics and maps in the Philippine Census, Manila, 1948, published 
by the Bureau of the Census and Statistics. 

But for an optimistic account of the industrial potential of the Philippines, see 
Robert Aura Smith: Our Future in Asia, New York, 1940. 

A simplification based on the maps in E. H. G. Dobby: Southeast Asta, London, 
1950, pp. 326, 328, and 329. 

This map can be only approximate. The histories of the religious orders mention 
islands, regions, and provinces without defining the limits of their settlements. 

‘In the words of a writer in the last half of the sixteenth century, “these people 
declare war among themselves at the slightest provocation, or with none whatever. 
All those who have not made a treaty of peace with them or formed with them 
the blood compact are considered as enemies. Privateering and robbery have a 
natural attraction for them. Whenever the occasion presents itself, they rob one 
another, even if they be neighbours or relatives.” ’ Quoted in Bernard Moses: 
Spain Overseas, The Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1929, p. 76. 

Based on the map in Dr. H. Otley Beyer and Dr. Jaime C. de Veyra: Philippine 
Saga. 


. Map based on the information contained in Cecilio Lépez: The Language Situation 


in the Philippines, Manila, 1931, and, for the Moro areas, on the map ‘Mindanao 
and the Sulu Archipelago’ in Hayden, op. cit., p. 718. 

Figures taken from the Fournal of Philippine Statistics, loc. cit. 

The map shows a province-by-province estimate, based on the census figures for 
1939. No later statistics are available. 

Report of the Philippine Commission, 1900. 

Census of the Philippine Islands, 1903. 

The point is, of course, open to discussion. President Manuel L. Quezén once 
declared : 


If Spain had done nothing in the Philippines but the wielding of scattered 
and separate elements into the consummate structure of our nationality, which 
has not only enabled us to assimilate another civilisation such as that brought 
to us by the United States of America but has also prevented the basic 
and distinctive elements of our personality from being carried away by strange 
currents, thus bringing us to the triumph of our aspiration to be an inde- 
pendent nation; I repeat that if this had been the only work of Spain in 
the Philippines, it would in itself be sufficient, in spite of the mistakes which, 
in the words of the poet, were ‘crimes of the times and not of Spain’, to 
raise in every Filipino heart—if this has not already been done—a monument 
of undying gratitude to the memory of Spain side by side with that which 
we should erect in honour of the American people. 
(From Messages of the President, Manila, 1937, Vol. 2, Part I, pp. 26-27. Quoted 
in Hayden, op. cit., p. 10.) ‘These remarks of Quezon’s are inexceptionable in so far 
as he means that perhaps the most important result of the Spanish colonization 
of the Archipelago was the emergence of a sense of identity among Spain’s 
Filipino subjects. But the corollary, that Filipinos are and should be grateful to 
Spain for this, is open to discussion. Quite recently (April 4th, 1953), according 
to an Associated Press report, a Filipino Congressman, Isaias R. Salonga, filed a 
bill seeking to change the name of the country from ‘Republic of the Philippines’ 
to ‘Republic of Rizal’. He said that the word ‘Philippines’ connoted ‘the stigma 
of Spanish colonization’ and was ‘blended with submissiveness’. Filipinos, in general, 
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are not grateful. 
There are two obvious discrepancies in the colonies of Davao and Zamboanga. 

The first Spanish settlement at Zamboanga was established in 1633, during 
the Governorship of Juan Cerezo de Salamanca, in order to afford some protection 
to the Visayas against the ravages of the Moro pirates who were using (and still 
use) the Sulu Archipelago as their base. The fort, Fort Pilar, had a chequered 
history, and the present prosperity of Zamboanga dates only from the present century. 

The colony of Davao is even more recent, and is the result of the policy of 
the American colonial government to resettle Northerners from the overpopulated 
regions in the huge, fertile. and greatly underpopulated island of Mindanao. 

The Philippine government is continuing this policy of colonization, though 
their efforts up to the beginning of the war had been largely in the direction of 
encircling the very large and very prosperous Japanese colony of Davao with 
native colonies intended to prevent the further expansion of the Japanese, since 
attempts to check them by other means had brought menacing protests from the 
Imperial Government. See Hayden, op. cit., chapter xxvilI; he gives an 
extensive bibliography on the subject in the notes to that chapter. 

Legazpi arrived in Cebu on April 27th, 1565. 

Ostensibly the whole of the present Republic of the Philippines was under Spanish 
control, but the distribution of educational establishments (vide infra, note 160), 
and the number of highways (vide infra, p. 155) shows what, in effect, that control 
amounted to. See also Report of the Philippine Commission, 1900. 

For a make-shift definition of ‘civilized’ I should suggest: an area in which there 
are adequate schools, medical facilities, a reasonable standard of living, telephones, 
roads, and water on tap. These amenities do not, even now, extend much beyond 
the sixteenth century limits of Spanish colonization. 

There are, in fact, large gold deposits in the Philippines, in the islands of Luzon, 
Masbate, Panay, Cebu, and Mindanao. The Spaniards, nevertheless, failed to find it. 
Vide infra, Appendix A. 

For the statistics, vide infra, p. 159. 

This was also the policy of the Spanish religious orders in South America, and 
was essentially a practical one. They had no modern ideas about the value of 
education per se, and, for the mass of the people, education at the hands of the 
priests consisted of some elementary religious instruction, ability to repeat the 
catechism, and perhaps some notions of how better to cultivate their lands. Where 
the priests did perceive greater than usual intelligence in any native youth, however, 
they took the greatest pains to give him the most complete education in their 
power, encouraged and assisted him to attend a university, persuading him finally, 
of course, to become one of their number. Vide infra, p. 160. 

The first book ever printed in the Philippines was the Doctrina Christiana en 
lengua Espaiiola y Tagala, corregida por los Religiosos de las Ordenes, impressa con 
licencia en S. Gabriel de S. Domingo en Manila, 1593. 

Fr. Blancas de San José produced his Memorial de la Vida Christiana en lengua 
Tagala in 1606, and the first Tagalog grammar: Arte y Reglas de la Lengua 
Tagala, in 1610. 

‘Phe United States had long been interested in setting up an independent republic 
in Cuba. When civil disturbances began in Havana, the U.S. consul asked for 
a warship to protect the lives of American citizens in Cuba. The warship, the 
Maine, was duly sent, and was blown up in Havana harbour. This occasioned 
such strong feeling in the United States that the Congress passed a motion that 
the Cuban people were and should be free and independent. This the Spanish 
government very reasonably assumed to be a declaration of war. The United 
States occupied Cuba as it occupied the Philippines, and did not finally relinquish 
its ‘right’ to intervene in Cuban affairs until 1936. 

Some typical samples may be seen in the Appendix, and on p. 130. 

The quotations are taken from Edward G. Bourne: The Discovery, Conquest and 
Early History of the Philippine Islands, Cleveland, Ohio, 1907. 
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143. Quoted in Hayden, op. cit., p. 865, note 26. 
144. Luis P. Torres, magistrate and chairman of the Anti-corruption Board, made a 


146. 


147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 


speech to the Rotary Club of Manila in January 1953, in which he blamed the 
‘looting system’ implemented in the United States during the incumbency of 
Andrew Jackson and subsequently practised in the Philippines as the principal 
reason for the graft and corruption in the Quirino administration. 


5. The figures I quote, the only recent estimate obtainable, are not wholly reliable. 


I copy them from the report of the UNESCO Educational Mission, op. cit., 
which in turn had copied them from the Encyclopedia Americana, 1948. If we 
add the figures together, however, they come to a total of 16,000,455, whereas 
the population of the Philippines according to the 1939 census was 16,000,303. 

Moreover, Hayden, op. cit., has a note, p. 865, in which he estimates that 
some 750,000 Filipinos of mixed blood show Chinese characteristics, while some 
300,000 may be reckoned as Spanish mestizos. If this guess is correct—and of 
course there is no scientific procedure for determining the exact number—this would 
give us a percentage of 1.8, which corresponds with the percentage of people who 
claim to have knowledge of Spanish. Vide antes, p. 134. 

The Negritos, related ethnologically to the Australian aborigines and similar negroid 
types in the western Pacific, were the primitive inhabitants of the Archipelago, and 
live mainly in the forest and mountain areas. 

Op. cit., pp. 341, 342, 343. 

Vide antes, p. 155. 

Vide antes, p. 156. 

Census of the Philippine Islands, 1903. 

Bernard Moses, op. cit., p. 25. 

José Rizal y Mercado was born in 1861. A protégé of the priests, he finished 
his secondary studies in the Jesuit Ateneo de Manila, whence, like a number of 
other young Filipinos, he proceeded to Madrid to complete his studies, obtaining 
a degree in Medicine and another in Philosophy and Letters. While travelling in 
Europe—France, Germany, and England—he wrote the novels, Noli Me Tangere and 
El Filibusterismo, on the theme of Spanish oppression and Philippine independence, 
which aroused noisy and often sympathetic discussion in Spain, and were banned 
as treasonable by the Government in Manila. 

Rizal was undoubtedly a man of genius, but Filipinos wildly overrate his 
talents. A talk on Rizal by Benigno del Rio (vide note 188) contained the 
incredible statement that Rizal spoke fluently Tagalog, Visayan, ‘two or three other 
Philippine dialects’, Spanish, French, Italian, Latin, German, English, Japanese, and 
Dutch, and that he could, in addition, read Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Portuguese, 
Sanskrit, Russian, Catalan, Swedish and Chinese. The same speaker said that 
Rizal was ‘doctor, novelist, poet, politician, philologist, pedagogue, agriculturalist, 
typographer, polyglot, sculptor, painter, naturalist, etcetera’. 

It is difficult to judge him as a writer. Patriotic poets and novelists are 
always adjudged inferior by impartial critics, and lauded as geniuses by their 
compatriots. His chief claim to fame is however as patriot and martyr: on his 
return to the Philippines in 1892 he was exiled to Mindanao for having seditious 
literature in his luggage, and when the revolution began in 1896 he was shot as 
being implicated in the plot. 

The death of Rizal has been a head-ache to Philippine hispanists; for, in the 
hours before his execution, he talked to the Jesuit fathers and ‘made retractation 
of his errors and received the sacraments of the Church with profound conviction 
and marked fervour’. But not only was the Revolution essentially anti-clerical, but 
Rizal’s novels also show no great sympathy for the Church, which was partly why 
they were accepted with such readiness by the Liberals in Spain. A recent book 
by Fr. Jesus Cavanna, CM: Rizal’s Unfading Glory, Manila, 1952, is entirely 
concerned with this problem, and comes of course, to the conclusion that Rizal’s 
retractions were not a ‘pious fraud’ of the Jesuits. 

The Filipino hispanists still do not seem to be sure of which position they 
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ought to adopt, though there is an increasing tendency for them to come down 
solidly on the side of Catholicism and Rizal’s conversion, ignoring the other 
anti-clerical heroes of the War of Independence. 

Quirino visited Spain in 1951. Senator José Zulueta who visited Madrid in 1952 
expressed great admiration for Franco. And on the occasion of the visit of Artajo 
to the Philippines, at the beginning of 1953, the most extravagant praise of the 
present Spanish régime was heard from Senators on every hand, (vide infra, 
pp. 169 and 170), and the Voz de Manila published a whole series of pro-Franco 
editorials. 

Filipino hispanists are a little more uncertain about supporting Perén, but the 
wording of an advertisement in the Voz de Manila for Eva Perén’s La Razén de 
mi Vida leaves no doubt whatsoever that the advertisers, the Libreria Espafiola, 
expected sympathy for the Perén régime among the readers of that newspaper: 
“Read these pages full of emotion and wise reflexions, and you will understand 
better the potency of the spiritual force in dona Eva Perén’s life, the importance 
of her daily labour, which she accomplished unfalteringly, caring not how much 
time she devoted to it...’ 

See Appendix A and supra, p. 130, for some typical utterances. 

The figures are those of the Bureau of the Census and Statistics. The figures 
for 1939 may also be seen in the Report of the UNESCO Educational Mission, 
and Hayden, op. cit. The 1948 figures, as can be seen, are not grouped in the 
same way as the 1939 figures, which makes detailed comparison difficult. 

Up to the date of the American occupation there had been no schism: there 
existed only the Catholic Church and the unconverted Moslems and pagans in 
the semi-barbarian territories which Spain had made no great effort to dominate. 
The Americans permitted various Protestant Churches to establish centres of propaganda 
in the Islands, which won a certain number of adherents. But the result of 
American religious policy was less the conversion of Filipinos to Protestantism than 
the fostering of schism within the Catholic Church. 

Gregorio Aglipay was a Catholic priest excommunicated for disobedience and 
for holding opinions at variance with Catholic doctrine. He founded his Independent 
Filipino Church in 1900, making himself the chief bishop. He created a large 
number of priests and bishops, some apostate Catholic priests, but some wholly 
uneducated men, and won a large number of adherents by calling his church—magic 
words at that time—‘independent’ and ‘revolutionary’. It seized a number of church 
buildings, which it was later forced to restore. Its religious tenets are not clearly 
defined, and its main platform is still ‘Independence and Filipinismo’. Rizal is one 
of its saints. 

There are also a huge number of subsidiary, semi-Catholic organizations which 
defy exact description, and the American Protestant Missions which have had most 
success seem to be of the more extravagant variety: Jehovah Witnesses, Plymouth 
Brethren, Seventh Day Adventists, Christian Scientists, and such-like. 

Hayden, op. cit., p. 12, working on the same figures, says that ‘Christians number 
more than nine-tenths of the population’. 

It was never higher than 10%. Vide supra, p. 131. 

Vede supra, note 138. 

Centres of secondary education in the Philippines appeared thus: first of all, 
dating from the sixteenth century, the Dominican college of Santo Tomas, Manila. 
Then: 1640, San Juan de Letrin, Dominican, Manila; 

1859, the Ateneo, Jesuit, Manila; 

1862-1890, the Lazarist seminaries of Vigan, Cebu, Jaro, and Nueva Caceres; 
1890, Dagupan, Dominican ; 

1894, Guinobatan, Franciscan ; 

1895, Bacolod, Recollect. 

For university-level instruction there was only Santo Tomas, and, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, San Ignacio and San José. The University 
of San Felipe also functioned briefly from 1717 to 1726, when it merged with 
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Santo Tomas and San Ignacio. 

The first normal school was the Jesuits’ Escuela Normal Superior de Maestros, 
founded in 1865. The first school for girls was founded in 1875 in Nueva 
Caceres by the Sisters of Charity; and the next in 1892, in Manila, by the 
Augustinian Nuns of the Assumption. 

Note that, before 1862, no secondary education was available outside Manila, 
and that, without exception, secondary and higher education was in the hands 
of the Missions. 

Over 90% of the population of these countries is still pure-blooded Indian. 

Haiti, too, following the advice of American educational experts, now gives 
elementary education in the indigenous tongue instead of French, while the 
Americans themselves are following the same policy in Puerto Rico. See ‘El 
Espaiiol en Filipinas’, loc. cit., p. 6. 

Like Morales, to whose article we have already referred, supra, p. 135. The 
UNESCO Educational Mission made the same recommendations, and the Iloilo 
experiment was, it seems, a great success. In time the Philippine Government 
may decide to readopt the policy of the Missions; but Tagalog is not yet the 
language of even 50% of the people, and the Philippines are too recently escaped 
from linguistic chaos to look favourably on a return to the old system. As 
President Quezén complained: ‘When I travel through the Provinces and talk 
to my people, I need an interpreter. Did you ever hear of anything more 
humiliating or horrible than that?’ (Messages of the President, Vol. 3, Part I, p. 
167, quoted in Hayden, op. cit., p. 619.) 

One of the best is Tedfilo del Castillo y Tuazén: A Brief History of Philippine 
Literature, Manila, 1937. 

There are several good accounts of what the Americans have accomplished in the 
Philippines. The best is probably Hayden’s, to which reference has been made 
so frequently in this article. One might, however, suggest that the impression it 
leaves is perhaps a little over-optimistic; and the book could well be supplemented 
with an account of what remains to be done. 

See Hayden, op. cit., chapter xxv, for a full account of the subject. 

The debate is reported in detail in the official report of the meetings of the 
Philippine Commission. I have used the extract reprinted as an appendix in 
Moses, op. cit. 

Much, as the literacy figures show, supra, note 85, is still to be accomplished. 

The conclusion of the UNESCO Educational Mission to the Philippines in 
1948 was that fewer than half of the teachers of the nation were qualified, ‘even 
by Filipino standards, which are very low’. More exactly, they found that of 
65,000 teachers (p. 41), 35,000 were completely unqualified; that a total of 16,500 
new teachers, not allowing for the retirement of those then employed, would be 
required in the following ten years; and that if the ratio of pupils to teacher in 
each class was not to be greater than 40:1, 98,000 teachers would be required. 

The salaries of teachers are very low, and though the Philippine educational 
budget is a large one, it is not big enough to attract and train adequately 98,000 
teachers, who, even then, would have to cope with classes of forty students, 
which is clearly unsatisfactory. 

It seems, however, that they have not considered every aspect of the problem. 
Spain’s Europeanizing influence in the Philippines was severely limited by the 
policy of using native languages in education. The priests naturally found it a 
much quicker process to pick up a native language themselves than to wait for 
the natives to learn Spanish in order to proselytize; and, by the deliberate or 
mistaken use of approximately equivalent words, the priests found the natives so 
much the readier to accept Catholic doctrine. In this respect, and there is this 
danger in using any native language, there was bound to exist a tendency to 
descend to the native plane of thought. 

President Quezén was especially concerned about this problem. Vide supra, note 
162. 
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Hayden ezgain gives the best account in op. cit., chapter xxiv, ‘Wanted: a 
National Language’. 

However, the UNESCO Mission ‘noted a strong objection to this directive [making 
Tagalog a compulsory subject in schools] in non-Tagalog provinces, particularly 
among the teachers. They felt that much time was being wasted in the provinces 
teaching an unfamiliar language, where instruction in the local dialect would have 
enabled the pupil to give attention to more important matters’. 


. A note entitled ‘El Espafol, obligatorio en la Ensefianza Filipina’, in Cuadernos 


Hispanoamericanos for July 1952 is typical: 
We were getting a little tired of meeting all these fine Filipino students 
with their fine Spanish names, like Majfiosa, Roldan, Alcantara, and De los 
Santos, who nevertheless could speak scarcely a word of Spanish. What could 
have happened in those far-off islands? The Americanized English of some, 
the English English of others, gave us our answer to the painful question. 
Spanish, a language wholly in harmony with the hispanic spirituality of the 
Filipino people, was condemned to disappear in less than fifty years, driven 
out from public and private education by implacable laws; prohibited almost 
as a means of communication during the half-century of Yankee dictatorship. 
(Ya estabamos un poco hartos de toparnos con bastantes y buenos universitarios 
filipinos, con sus apellidos bellamente espafioles, como Maiiosa, Roldan, 
Alcantara y De los Santos, y que, sin embargo, apenas si chapurreaban algtin 
que otro vocablo en lengua castellana. z Qué habra ocurrido alli, en las lejanas 
Islas Filipinas? El inglés norteamericanizado de unos y el inglés perfectamente 
inglés de otros daban pronta respuesta a esta dolorosa inquisicién. EI! castellano, 
idioma consonante con la espiritualidad hispanica del pueblo filipino, estaba 
condenado a desaparecer en menos de cincuenta ajios, alejado de la enseiianza 
publica y privada por leyes implacables; prohibido casi como medio publico 
de comunicacién durante el medio siglo de dictado yanqui.) 

This nonsense about Yankee dictatorship and the hispanic spirituality of the 

Filipino people is, unfortunately, typical of most Spanish comment on the theme. 

See Appendix B. 

A strong article on the subject by Benigno del Rio, objecting to the anglicizing 

of ‘Universidad de Santo Tomas’, ‘Hospital de San Juan de Dios’, to ‘Santo 

Tomas University’, ‘San Juan de Dios Hospital’, etc., appeared in Horizonte, a 

periodical supplement to the Voz de Manila, on December 22nd, 1952. 

As in the article mentioned. See note 172. 

A report of the whole proceeding was given prominence in the Voz de Manila for 

March 7th, 1953, with the head-line ‘Magno plan de 5 aiios en apoyo de la ley 

Magalona’. 

Loc. cit. 

See V. Purcell: The Chinese in Southeast Asia, London, 1951. 

From a memorandum submitted to the government by the Chinese Chambcr of 

Commerce of Manila and all the Chinese residents in the Philippine Islands 

protesting against Act No. 2927 of the Philippine Legislature, the notorious 

Book-keeping Law, which forbade Chinese merchants to keep their books in 

@hinese, ostensibly to facilitate tax-collecting. 

‘zCémo seria hoy Rizal?’, by Leén C. Guinto, originally a talk, reprinted as an 

article in the Voz de Manila for January 8th, 1953. 
Porque el dia que nuestra querida Madre Filipinas, Dios no lo permita jamas, 
caiga en las garras del Comunismo como ha caido China, ya podemos tener 
el gobierno dictatorial fuerte que queramos, no habria poder o fuerza humana 
que podria impedir la invasién, pacifica o armada, de nuestro pais por los 
comunistas chinos que buscarian en esos dias expansién territorial y comercial 
para los suyos; y, como vinieran, que vendrian, inundando estas hermosas 
islas nuestras con 30 o 40 millones de los 500 millones de almas que tienen 
en el continente chino, almas hambrientas, codiciosas, tenaces, sin religién, 
sin Dios, habria mds que suficiente fuerza humana para dejar muertos, no 
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de balas, sino de asfixia, a los 20 millones escasos de filipinos ... des- 
aparecera la raza filipina de la faz de la tierra dentro del corto periodo de 
tiempo . . . como los Pieles Rojas, conocidos por Indians, en el continente 
americano .. . y los Negritos de nuestro propio archipélago filipino, ahora 
sustituidos por los actuales filipinos de origen malayo. 

This figure was given by the 1939 Census. 

Census figures. 

Claro M. Recto, noted hispanist, won acclaim in 1934 almost as a popular hero 

for a very strong speech directed against the Japanese and ‘Asiatic Monroeism’. 

See Hayden, op. cit., pp. 712-727, for an account of Japanese immigration and 

Philippine resistance. 

In particular, Senator Camilo Osias, who recently defected from the Nationalist 

to the Liberal Party in protest against the nomination of Magsaysay, José P. 

Laurel, President of the puppet government, and, less conspicuously, President 

Quirino, who took part in the puppet administration. 

Reprinted as an article in the Voz de Manila for March 3rd, 1953, with the title 

‘Espaiia y su legado espiritual’ (‘Spain and her spiritual legacy’). 

In Spain, Rizal was able to write and publish what he pleased. Many Spanish 

politicians and intellectuals were his friends, and sympathized with his views of 

the Spaniards in the Philippines. It was only in the Philippines that his writings 

were regarded as seditious, and when he was shot as a traitor, he became the 

national hero of the Philippines. His affection for Spain and the Spaniards was 

real, and has indubitably softened much bitterness that might have been felt in 

the Islands against Spain. 

From a talk entitled ‘José Rizal . . . espaiiol e hispanista’, given by Benigno del 

Rio, at a graduation party at the Academia Cervantes in Manila, February 7th, 1952, 
Es preciso meter en la mente de nuestros compatriotas la idea de que el 
hispanismo ha ido vinculado al filipinismo durante varios siglos. . . . No se le 
conoce a Rizal desde que los americanos nos atosigaron y nos metieron por 
las narices su endiablado y poco armonioso idioma. ... Rizal ha sido el 
hispanista mas formidable de Filipinas. Rizal, cuyo apellido es ciento por 
ciento espafiol, aunque haya por ahi una pléyade ingente de angloparlantes 
ignorantones que piensen otra cosa. 
For Spanish surnames in the Philippines vide supra, p. 163. 

From a speech by Dr. Francisco Villanueva, President of the Academia Hispdnica 

de Filipinas, March 1st, 1953. 

. en una época histérica muy gloriosa, en que bajo el sabio y eficiente 
caudillaje del Presidente Elpidio Quirino en Filipinas y del Generalisimo 
Francisco Franco en Espajia se han realizado y continian realizandose grandes 
y sublimes ejecutorias hispanistas en provecho del idioma espaiiol y de la 
cultura hispanica. En la historia de la época actual tanto el Presidente 
Elpidio Quirino como el Generalfsimo Francisco Franco simbolizan gloriosa- 
mente el gigantesco progreso y la profunda fraternidad y cordialidad de los 
pueblos hermanados por vinculos histéricos y culturales que cada vez se 
quedan mis fortalecidos y glorificados en el curso de las centurias. 

Foreign Secretary Elizalde in a speech, February 26th, 1953. 
jEspaiia! Con qué intima emocién pronuncia ese nombre todo Filipino 
consciente. Espaiia es nuestro pasado. Decir Espafia, es para un Filipino, 
como lo es para un Argentino o un Mejicano y para millones de hombres 
que forman 21 naciones, decir madre. Madre que nos did cuanto tenia. 

From an article by Ifigo Peldez, published in the Voz de Manila, March Ist, 1953. 
En lo que toca a religién en Filipinas, Espana ha de ser siempre la piedra 
angular. No importa que espiritus enanos y estrefiidos, con toda premeditacién 
y alevosia, procuren alejar su presencia. ... El dia que estos espiritus un 
poco sajonizados aprendan los primeros capitulos de la verdadera historia de 
la patria, sabran que gracias a Espaiia y a sus religiosos ellos pueden hoy 

exponer una historia de la Iglesia que es orgullo de Filipinas. 
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From the editorial of the Voz de Manila, February 22nd, 1953. 
. . . el entrafiable amor que la augusta Madre tiene para éste, el pueblo 
Benjamin, para la Hija que en su aislamiento en los mares de Oriente, nunca 
ha estado aislado en cuanto a la predileccién de la nacién que la alumbré 
para la Civilizacién y para Dios. 
There exists so vast a bibliography on the Spanish colonization of America that 
it would be absurd to attempt to cite sources for the material in this section. 
The Moslem invasion of Spain began in 709 A.D. Spain, after the introduction 
of Christianity, had begun to feel, within the Roman Empire, a national identity; 
but the invasions of the Suevi, the Vandals, the Alans, and the Visigoths, in the 
fifth century, had divided the country up into semi-independent counties, and 
the distinction between godos and romanos was preserved for several centuries. 
There were actually three. The first was dated May 3rd, 1493, and was confirmed 
by a second the following day. The third is dated September 23rd of the same year. 
The point is made by Juan Manzano y Manzano in an article entitled ‘El Derecho 
de la Corona de Castilla al Descubrimiento y Conquista de las Indias de Poniente’, 
Revista de Indias, 111, 9, Madrid, 1942. 
The question is fully discussed in Manuel Hidalgo Nieto: ‘La Cuestidn Hispano- 
Portuguesa en torno a las Islas Molucas’, Revista de Indias, Madrid, 1942. 
See Map 5, p. 149. . 
In Graduate and Faculty Studies, Vol. 1, published by the Centro Escolar University, 
Manila, 1950. 
The grave accent is used in Tagalog to indicate that a glottal stop follows the vowel 
over which it is written. The acute accent, as in Spanish, indicates accentuation 
contrary to the normal rules. 
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A HONG KONG FISHING VILLAGE‘ 


BARBARA E. WARD 


It is not my intention to discuss here the problems of the origins, 
racial and cultural, of the boat-people of Kwangtung in general. The 
matter has been gone into very thoroughly by others far more competent 
than I—notably by Professor Ch’en Hsii-ching (p&/ #), formerly 
President of Lingnam University, in his ‘& RK #5 %’—but it is 
relevant to recall that those water-people have usually been considered 
to be distinct. They have a particular name—*Tanka’ ( % #%)* or “I'anman’ 
(%), which is interpreted as ‘Egg families’ or ‘Egg people’—though it 
is not unlikely that the ‘egg’ character was used originally to represent the 
sound only of the term used to designate the water-people. In any case 
the term “Tanka’ is definitely resented by them when used by outsiders; 
and though water-people will often use it both seriously and jokingly 
amongst themselves, they think of it as a term almost of abuse, rather in 
the same way that coloured people resent the term ‘nigger’. If the word 
“Tanka’ is to be used with any scientific exactness it can, in my opinion 
and in Hong Kong at least, be taken to refer to nothing more narrowly 
defined than ‘people who live on boats and speak Cantonese’. Though 
there are certain peculiarities of the dialect spoken by the Tanka water- 
people in general, though there are certain peculiar customs which they 
follow, and though it is usually easy to recognize a boatman on sight, 
these distinguishing traits are, I am convinced, all of a cultural, and not 
a racial, nature. 

The fact remains that the boat-people in general still feel themselves 
to be looked upon as a distinct group, and a despised one. Landsmen 
quite often tell tales about their alleged moral and physical abnormalities— 
a common one is that they are all supposed to have been born with six 
toes on each foot—and it is always related how in the old days they were 
forbidden to intermarry with landsmen or (along with barbers, actors, and 
such like low fellows) to take the Imperial examinations. Professor Ch’en 


'A lecture delivered at the Institute of Oriental Studies, University of Hong Kong, 
April 15th, 1953. Pictures and captions have been added by the Editor. 


2 The character for ‘tan’ is sometimes written ‘32’. Ed. 
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Hsii-ching maintains that no Imperial decrees or other legislation men- 
tioning such prohibitions can be found, but he agrees that in fact few, if 
any, boat-people ever could have reached even the lowest official positions. 
The consequences of such a disability under the old regime would 
naturally be profound, and the attitudes it generated still largely remain. 
Whatever the actual legal position it is true that the Tanka were, as 
to a large extent they still are, a despised group, and, because of 
their ways of life, a largely illiterate one. ‘These facts, and the water- 
people’s own recognition of them, are important to bear in mind in any 
closer consideration of their ways of living and their general psychological 
make-up. 

Hong Kong has a floating population, which, unlike that of almost 
any other great city, literally floats. They get themselves born, they 
marry, they die, on their junks and their sampans. The overwhelming 
majority of them only go ashore to stay after they are dead. There has 
been no census of Hong Kong since 1931, and estimates of population 
figures are necessarily mere approximations: there may possibly be around 
100,000 water-people here altogether. Of these perhaps about one half 
are fishermen, the rest being engaged mostly in trading and in various 
kinds of transportation, including, for example, the small, bright sampans 
which take passengers out to the fish restaurants in Aberdeen and the 
large class of lighters, the kam sing teng, to be seen every day clustering 
round the steamers in port, like sucking pigs around their mother. 

There are, therefore, about 50,000 odd souls engaged in the Hong 
Kong fishing industry, which is undoubtedly one of Hong Kong’s major 
industries, for more fish per year are caught and landed here in Hong 
Kong than in the whole of Australia. Of these 50,000 or so perhaps 
nearly one half, more or less, are engaged in small-scale inshore fishing 
of one type or another—that is, roughly about 20-25,000 people (including 
women and children). A very large number of these are based upon 
small villages in sheltered bays around the coasts and islands of the New 
Territories. 

‘Phese small fishing villages are, sociologically speaking, of a type 
quite different from the larger fishing towns such as Cheung Chau, 
Aberdeen, and Shaukiwan, which are the bases of the deep-sea fishing 
craft, trawlers, and longliners, and whose populations, together with land- 
people, run into tens of thousands. Examples of fishing villages are many. 
They exist on Hong Kong Island—for example, at Stanley, at Tai Tam, at 
Chai Wan—on the Po Toi and So Ku islands, and on Ping Chau, and they 
are characteristic of the New Territories with examples at Tap Moon, Kat 
O, Po Tu O, Tsun Wan, and elsewhere. All these places are essentially 
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little dual communities, with a wooden floating section lying just offshore 

from a stone built land section. Usually the water section has been there 

longer than the land section, which is in a sense parasitic upon it. Usually, 

though not always, the land people are Hakka-speaking and do some 

) farming. —The men are often working away from home in Hong Kong 
or elsewhere. They may also fish a little or work on collecting boats, 
but there are to the best of my knowledge no Hakka-speaking water 
families. These dual villages are usually small, land and water populations 
together totalling a few hundreds or at most a few thousands. Sai Kung 

; and Tai Po I should also class together as essentially villages of this 
type, at least from the fisherman’s point of view. 


THE VILLAGE 
The village I have been living in is, or rather was, a village of this 
type, though its character has recently undergone a rather drastic change 
as a result of a decision to remove the land-people to another site. Up to 
July 1952 the village—Kau Sai—which lies on an island in the Port Shelter 
area, consisted of a simple line of houses built just along the shore, which 
contained about seventeen Hakka families, and several lines of boats 





The village of Kau Sai lies on the north shore of a narrow strait. The ruined 

houses along the embankment are used as pig sties; the building at the end 

of the row houses the two village stores. A diesel-powered purse - seiner can 
be seen lying off the centre pier. 


anchored just off the shore, which contained between three hundred to 
four hundred Tanka people. Now the fishermen remain, but the land- 
dwellers are at present reduced to one Hakka family, and two ex-fisher 
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families—one of whom runs the village shop while the other acts as 
caretaker for the village temple. 


This shop and this temple are the most significant buildings in the 
village. The shop is run, as I have said, by an ex-fisherman. On the 
whole this is a rare thing; it is much more usual to find the village shop 
run by a Hakka landsman, even in what are otherwise purely ‘Tanka fishing 
hamlets like Kiu Chui or Kolauwan. Recently in Kau Sai a second shop, 
run by the remaining Hakka family, has been gaining in importance, but 
the ex-fisherman’s shop still remains the real centre of village activity. 
It sells all sorts of miscellaneous goods: torch batteries, cigarettes, matches, 
incense-sticks and paper goods for religious purposes, toothbrushes, soap, 
rice, beans, sugar, oil, cakes, biscuits, sweets, and aerated water, as well 
as some of the lesser fishing requirements such as wire, twine, hooks, and 
the glass globes and mantles for the purse-seine fishermen’s bright lights. 
Much of its trade is done on credit. It acts also as a general store-house 
where many of the floating people can keep spare nets, rope or shue 
leung, or store their winter bedclothing during the summer months. For 
dwellers on small craft this is an important service indeed. No charge 


is made. Finally the shop also serves as a general meeting place, a resort 
for recreation, talk, gambling, sleep, and listening to the wireless. It thus 


fulfills in almost every particular the joint functions of village-hall, 
village-post-office-cum-general-store, and village pub (as we know them 
so well) in England. At the time of the village festival or at other crises 
the shop is the centre of all organizational activity. 


In all this the shopkeeper—whose brothers and cousins are all local 
fishermen and who took to his present land job only at the end of the 
war—plays a quiet, cheery, and rather self-effacing part. He keeps open 
house, but he does not attempt to organize the groups and individuals 
who wander in and out of his shop, sleep on his tables or his beds (or even 
in the rice bins), listen to his wireless, gamble with his cards and mah- 
jong tiles, and now and then even buy his goods. Very often people 
simply help themselves to what they want and then hand over the cash 
to the*shopkeeper or his wife, or whoever happens to be around, or see 
that their debt is entered in the ledger. It is a common sight to see a 
three-year-old clutching a fistful of biscuits and butting his way among 
the legs of a group of mah-jong-playing adults until he can find the shop- 
keeper and hand over his five or ten cent piece. The shopkeeper exacts 
no interest on credit sales, nor does he charge a higher price for them — 
though his prices in general are a bit above those on the mainland. 
His business depends upon the goodwill of his customers—nearly all of 
whom are the local fishermen he has worked and played with for the last 
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forty years and to most of whom he is related by kinship or by marriage; 
and these fishermen in their turn depend very largely upon him—his shop 
provides in fact a sort of second home ashore for them, an indispensable 
local land establishment. 











Some fishermen of Kau Sai, their wives, and children stand outside the store 
of an ex- fisherman. 


Another is the temple. This temple is one of the most prettily sited, 
and certainly one of the best kept in the New Territories. It used to 
house the village school, but since last summer when the landsmen moved 
over to the mainland there has been no school. The temple is adminis- 
tered by fishermen, and an ex-fisherman is employed as temple keeper, 
with the job of keeping the place clean and performing the obligatory 
morning and evening ‘services’ of gong beating and incense lighting. 
Five times a year the temple is the scene of festivals and great activity. 
At most other times it is deserted—providing a cool place for resting in 
the hot summer days—though it is often visited by individuals on occasions 
of commemoration, or for thanksgiving or seeking spiritual guidance by 
divination. The visiting individuals may be anyone at all: landsmen, 
Hoklo or Tanka water-people, all go from time to time—visitors and locals 
alike. If you want to get a proper priest to perform ceremonies for you, 
however, you must go to Sai Kung or Shaukiwan—priests only come to 
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the village once a year, at the time of the festival in the Second Moon. Then 
they perform rituals on behalf of the community as a whole, at the same 
time a company of players is engaged from Kowloon, a large matshed 
theatre is erected, and operas are performed for five nights and four days. 
The usually quiet bay is filled with well over 300 boats including up to 
a dozen of the big long-liners from Shaukiwan—the aristocrats of the Hong 
Kong fishing fleets. 

The close links with the shop and the temple are accompanied by 
others. After all there are certain things which must be done on land. 
Water and firewood come from the hills and the streams and the village 
wells. Clothes are usually washed on shore and boat boards scrubbed, 
aired, oiled, and dried there—all by women. Then nets and sails have to 
be dyed from time to time, and boats careened. The dyeing is done over 
on the other island in the dyeing pits and steaming vat, both of which are 
the property of the (Hakka) ex-village headman, who charges $3.00 a time 
for their use.* Careening is done, twice a month as a general rule, in the 
shallow water of the straits at low tide. The bottom of the boat is scraped, 
the marine growth burned off with burning grass, and the hull then rubbed 
all over with tung oil. The legs which prop the boats up during this 
process are left on land near the careening spots, or in the shop. 

Most important of all the shore jobs, however, is the drying of nets 
and fish. Except in continuously rainy weather or when there are no 
catches this is a daily task for all the purse-seiners and accounts for much 
time, energy, and planning. For a local purse-seiner fisherman the 
importance of having suitable places for net and fish drying can hardly 
be exaggerated. Not only must the nets be dried out every day, but also 
the bulk of their catch is sold dried—mostly small stuff. (Incidentally, it 
is interesting to note the wealth of terms these fishermen have for naming 
different kinds of fish, many of which the landsmen—even the local villagers— 
lump all together as just ‘small fish’. One of the favourite ways the 
fishing children have for teasing me is to hold up a minute silverish scrap 
of something and ask what kind of fish I think it is. Yet if I ask them 
in my“turn the name of a flower or bird they usually reply with an indif- 
ferent: ‘Oh, that’s just a flower’ or “That? Isn’t that a little bird?) 

The shore, then, is the place for shopping, storing things, meeting 
friends and discussing matters, and for recreation. It is also the place 
for major items of worship, and above all indispensable for certain essential 
parts of everyday economic activity—the drying of nets and fish, the dyeing 
of nets and sails, the making of rope and string, the collecting of firewood 


3 All dollars referred to in this lecture are Hong Kong dollars (HK $1.00=1s 3d). 
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and water. The fishermen themselves often stress another aspect, and 
over and over again I have seen them point to their obviously very bonny 
: children and heard them explain that their health and development 
depends much on their freedom to spend their days largely ashore rather 
than cramped up in the boats, like the children in more crowded, more 
urban, or less safe and less familiar places. 
) Leaving the land now, let us look at the boats. Though moving 
at times to less exposed positions, according to the direction of the wind, 
these never lie very far off the shore. Farther or nearer, however, makes 
little difference. Indeed, the strong antithesis between land and water, 
which we as land-dwellers tend automatically to make, does not, I think, 
j exist for these villagers. Here in the bay, in their own environment, ashore 
or afloat they are equally at home—and this applies almost as much to the 
Hakka as to the Tanka. It is true that going from, say, the shop to the 
{ boat requires two kinds of movement: the one provided by the legs—walking 
; —the other by the arms—yu Joh; but to them there is little significant 
) difference. Any six-year-old can yu loh with ease and skill; by the time he 
is ten it is every bit as much ‘second-nature’ as walking. The water 
passage is thus but an extension, as it were, of the land (or perhaps from 
the Tankas’ point of view it might be even less misleading to suggest 
) that the land here in the village is but an extension of the water). 
This is perhaps rather a difficult point to grasp. As landlubbers 
we automatically think of water-dwelling as something essentially other, 
essentially different. But the more I see of water-dwelling in Hong Kong, 
c and especially in the village where I know it best, the more I find myself 
; forced to realize that this is not entirely so. Differences there are, of 
course, but they are differences explicable more in terms of the size of 
the dwelling space and the rhythm of economic activity than in terms 
of water-dwelling as such. It is true that the skills in boat handling 
which are developed by cargo-boat dwellers and sampan people are very 
\ similar to those developed by the village fishermen or the trawlermen 
based, say, upon Cheung Chau, and many of the customs, especially 
those connected with avoiding the perils of water life, are the same, but 
in other respects, some of them at least as basic if not even more basic 
to the culture and social structure are absent. I would venture to suggest 
that the cargo-boat people of the harbour have more in common with land- 
dwelling business men and transport owners than they have with mainland 
purse-seiners or island-based trawlers and longliners, and vice versa. 
Thus the fisherman going down to his boat in the village, goes down 
, to it in just the same spirit as the landsmen going along to his house. At 
this level of thinking the boat is just another dwelling place. 
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FISHING METHODS 


Yet it remains true, of course, that these people are fishermen, and 
the most important thing about fishermen is that they fish, and therefore 
they have certain peculiar skills and certain peculiar rhythms of living 
which set them apart from the land-dwellers, just as fishermen all over 
the world are set apart from the rest of us. 

Let us take the skills first: from Kau Sai four or five main kinds of 
fishing are practised; purse-seining, which mostly takes place by night, 
is the major activity but there are also about twenty-five small longliners, 
handliners, and trappers. Purse-seining and longlining are specialist 
activities, but almost all fishermen from time to time will engage in 
handlining and trapping. Specialists in trapping and handlining also exist, 
however; they are usually amongst the poorest, sometimes just able to 
make ends meet, sometimes failing altogether. In the spring some 
varieties of fish are caught by spearing on a sort of trident, though it has 
four prongs. This is done as much as a sport as anything else. Fish 
are also caught by diving in the summer. 

Handlining, of course, need not be described. The trapping most 
commonly practised is done by means of beehive-shaped traps of various 
sizes into which the fish, attracted by a bait usually of crushed fish, enter 
through a non-return valve at the side. Traps are laid in suitable waters 
and usually collected the next day. All traps are made by the fishermen 
themselves. Longlining is a method of catching fish on hooks dependent 
from a series of short lines attached to one or more long lines which trail 
out behind the junk or sampan. 

Purse-seiners, ku chai (= ¥), are those chunky-looking little boats 
with, usually, two masts, main and for’ard. There is a wooden shelter 
(cabin) amidships, and a projecting wooden platform at the stern where 
cooking is done and firewood stored. Most purse-seiners are about 27-35 
feet in overall length, and about 9-11 feet in the beam. A new one made 
of teak and fir costs today about $4-4,500 in Shaukiwan. Just about 
eighteen months ago the first of these small boats to be mechanized installed 
a small, two-cylinder 15 h.p. diesel engine—today over twenty of them 
have such engines—the buying and installing of which costs between 
$8 - 10,000. Kau Sai is proud of the fact that despite its small size it was 
a Kau Sai purse-seiner who first put in one of these engines and that today 
Kau Sai, with six pairs of purse-seiners mechanized, still leads the way— 
definitely ahead of all those large places like Aberdeen and Shaukiwan. 

Purse-seiners are the most numerous of the local craft; there are 
possibly about two thousand of them based in local waters. Kau Sai 
has about thirty. They do their fishing in pairs and usually by night— 
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being in fact the bearers of those bright cat’s-eye lights to be seen all 
around the coasts, especially for instance off Repulse and Deep Water 
bays in the summer. The method of fishing is called purse-seining because 
the net, or seine, is drawn in or pulled in to encircle the fish by a line called 
the purse-line running through the bottom meshes. The bright kerosene 
lights are used to attract the fish in the first instance—usually being placed 
in a sampan for that purpose. The pair of purse-seine junks then proceeds 
to encircle the sampan with the net, the boats moving first away from 
each other and then converging again on the other side of the sampan, 
paying out the net as they go moving rather slowly by means of the long 
sweeps—yu loh. ‘The net is thus laid in a kind of circular wall around 
the sampan with its bright light. The workers on the two junks then 
begin to haul in on the purse-line, which runs through the bottom most 
meshes of the net wall, and so the net is gradually gathered in at the 
bottom—at the same time it is hauled in from either end and the circular 
purse thus gradually narrows. The sampan glides out over the top of 
the narrowing circle, the fish, flipping and leaping silvery in the light, 
are scooped out into the holds of the fish junk with a hand-net, and the 
whole operation is ready to be repeated again. It takes about thirty-five 
minutes, more or less, altogether each time. ‘The drawing in of the purse- 
line is often accompanied by loud shouting, beating the surface of the 
water, and other noise to scare the fish which may be escaping back into 
the net. Because the motive power for the whole operation is provided 
only by hand propulsion, it is very slow, and most local purse-seiners 
maintain that they would not be able to catch enough fish if they did not 
quite often use dynamite to stun them first. This, which is quite illegal, 
sometimes leads to appalling accidents. 


RHYTHMS OF LIVING 


For the purse-seiners the real work of the day begins some time 
before sunset—the evening meal is at 5.30 p.m. or so in summer, earlier 
in winter. It is cooked usually by the youngest wife in the boat family, 
and eaten en famille in the for’ard shelter or in summer on the open 
bows. Immediately it is finished and cleared away, faces and bodies are 
washed, and with the minimum of fuss the boat with its partner boat is 
off to sea. The further afield they plan to go, the earlier they start—but 
by sunset as a rule all the purse-seiners have cleared off, and only a few 
liners and perhaps a few Hoklo visitors are left in the bay. The landsmen 
have their meal a little later, their children play—a much diminished 
group—until it is too dark to see, the wireless in the shop provides open 
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entertainment for all, particularly on Monday and Friday evenings when 
programmes are relayed from the Po Hing or Ko Shing theatres and the 
shop is therefore open till midnight. Talk, bed, sleep—and mosquitoes. 

On the purse-seiners there is a rather excited, very wakeful passage 
out to the chosen fishing ground, where the two boats stop, set their 
kerosene pressure lamps and wait. If it is calm and there are fish about 
they may angle for them—but mostly they sleep then, to be wakened at 
about midnight by an alarm clock. Actual fishing is usually done in two 
separate periods—around midnight and just before dawn—with sleep in 
between. Altogether they may get about four to five hours sleep if they 
are not lining all the time. The small children, of course, get more, but 
a ten-year-old is already a useful hand. During the fishing time, especially 
during the dawn period, fish-collecting boats call around to buy, and a 
few small liners too may come around to buy bait for their activities next 
day. As dawn comes up the purse-seiners are on their way back to base. 

Meanwhile the landsmen have slept, but they wake up at dawn, or 
just before, and the first purse-seiners arrive at an already busily working 
village—clothes already being hung out to dry, pigs being fed, and fields 
tilled. The liners and Hoklo junks are getting ready to go out with bait, 
purchased usually from the returning purse-seiners. As each pair of 
purse-seiners comes in, the sampans are launched, the wet net, piled high 
in the bows of the net-boat, is bundled into one of them, and carried off 
at once with about ten people to spread it out to dry. No time is lost 
at all. Back on the boat, washing and teeth-cleaning has probably already 
taken place, children are wakening, breakfast is being cooked; the 
returning net spreaders are fed—rice and fish as usual. The land-people 
have their breakfast perhaps a little later—not much. Then on the boats 
there is sleep, there are jobs to do, there is play for the children—these 
come ashore on any fine day at about nine-thirty or ten o’clock. And they 
play there most of the day—the school ones go to school of course, and 
so do the land children. 


The grown-ups’ main jobs are concerned obviously with the nets, 
makiffg and mending, and making rope; with the fish, drying and sorting; 
and with boats and gear, careening, mending up, and cleaning. Net 
mending is mostly done by men, and so is most net making, but women 
can and do knit nets as well, and certainly always take part in the fish 
drying and sorting, careening, etc. In addition women do all the boat 
cleaning—turning out and scrubbing right through usually two or three 
times a month; cooking and food preparation, including the cutting and 
collecting of firewood and water, are also their jobs, as, of course, are 
clothes-making, washing, and mending. When it is realized that in addition 
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they have all the chores for the young children to perform, it is not 
surprising to learn that they have little free time ashore—that is, away from 
their homes. A woman with free time is either young and unmarried 
with efficient sisters-in-law, or old with efficient daughters-in-law; the 
third possibility is that she may be childless. The men have a little more 
’ chance for recreation: they gamble (at poker, Russian poker or mah-jong) 
they listen all over again to a repeat performance of last night’s opera, 
they talk and they sleep and they play with the children, especially the 
babies. Sometimes they even fish, for fishing remains a sport as well 
as a source of livelihood. At times they buy snacks—sweets, cakes, aerated 
, water; and, if they are working on the dried fish or nets, for instance if 
it is a net-dyeing day, they will also eat a lunch, maybe of cakes or biscuits 
bought from the shop, maybe something special cooked on the boat and 

sent across to them, or which they are called back to eat. 
By four o’clock the dried nets and fish are being gathered in, the 
boats are ready to go off again, the children wander back or are collected 
by older brothers or fathers or uncles or cousins, the evening meal is eaten, 
and after washing once more the fishermen are off for the next night’s 
business. At sunset each evening, as at sunrise each morning, incense 
is burned for the ancestors and at the bows. On land the land-children 
now play where the boat-children have played all day, the evening meal 
is also eaten, the bath taken, and the doors are shut for sleep. The liners 
have mostly returned, and they too settle down to sleep; so does the crew 
of the collecting boat which sometimes comes in the evenings ready to 
pick up fish when the purse-seiners return again first thing next morning. 

And so it goes on; round and round—the daily rhythm of production, 
consumption, recreation, and ritual. Not very exciting in itself, but 
» enlivened always by the excitement of fishing and during the long days 
by the interests of gambling and gossip and children. Every now and 
then, too, there come the recurring items in the patterns of the larger 
rhythms of living: monthly, seasonal, annual. 

Every month, usually twice, the boats must be careened; every month 
on the first and fifteenth mornings special worship is paid to the ancestral 
figures on the boats and at the prow; nearly every month some dyeing 
of nets or sail cloth is performed. 


Seasonal rhythms naturally vary with the type of fishing: for the 
small liners the main season is during the first four months of the lunar 
year, but the purse-seiners are then in their slack season; they are busiest 
in the sixth, seventh, and eighth lunar months. At present they do well 
, if they can just make ends meet—this year so far has been a bad one and 

many are already in debt. From the sixth to ninth month they hope to 
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make a surplus: extra money that can go into boat building or to repairs, net 
buying, marrying off a son or a daughter, or, best of all in popularity at 
the moment, installing an engine. Men’s talk in the village constantly 
comes back to talk of engines, the different makes and their varying merits. 
Were there enough engines on the market, and enough money in the 
fishermen’s money belts, almost every small junk in Hong Kong would 
be mechanized tomorrow. 

The annual rhythm of living in Kau Sai, as in most other parts of 
the world, is marked especially by the pattern of annually recurring ritual. 
The fishing people of Kau Sai are essentially religious in outlook—by this, 
I mean that they are constantly adjusting their lives and their thoughts 
to the presence of an unseen world, a world of spiritual power, which they 
believe they can contact and influence by certain special kinds of behaviour. 
This behaviour I call ritual. Kau Sai people observe many of the usual 
annual rituals of non-Westernized Chinese families everywhere, but there 
are some differences. At New Year, for instance, it is not the spirits of 
Heaven and Earth but the spirits of Heaven and the Waters that are 
worshipped on their boats, and at New Year too or after a death or a 
birth on the boat or at a time of bad fortune many people go off to Sai 
Kung or Shaukiwan and employ a priest to come down to the boat and 
perform a ceremony called ‘changing the gods’. This, which involves 
spilling the blood of a chicken, is believed to bring about a kind of clean- 
sing from bad fortune and a bringing of new, live, good fortune. A 
similar sacrifice is made on the Dragon Boats before the start of their races 
on the 5th of the Fifth Moon—it is said to be ‘to open the Dragon’s eyes’. 

Kau Sai nowadays has no Dragon Boat, though it used to run one 
in the twenties, and on one memorable occasion even came in first in the 
‘regatta’ attended by the Governor, in those days held in Aberdeen, 
they tell me. Nowadays the Dragon Boat festivals of other places are 
attended by Kau Sai people only as spectators, in their private capacity. 
The same is true of most other festivals, for instance the annual celebrations 
in Shaukiwan or Cha Kwo Ling, the biennial festival for the Queen of 
Heaven in Lung Suen Wan across the bay, and the annual Koon Yam 
(Kwan Yui) festival in Pak Sha Wan near Sai Kung. To the latter, as 
also to the festival which is a movable feast in Sai Kung, they usually 
contribute fair sums of money. They may go much further afield, to 
Cheung Chau or Tap Moon for instance. All these festivals are attended 
by individuals, family groups or in informal friendly groups. They are 
not village concerns as such. Twice a year, however, the village has 
public rituals to perform—on the 15th of the Twelfth Moon near the end 
of the year and at the annual festival of the temple, which falls on the 13th 
of the Second Moon. On both these occasions a pig is slaughtered and 
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' offered in the temple on behalf of the village as a whole. Later the meat 
is distributed. The annual ritual cycle therefore begins with the New 
Year and its family offerings and proceeds through the temple festival 
in the Second Moon—these are the two high lights of the year. Quickly 
in their wake comes Ching Ming and the festivals in other villages, which 

, may be attended both to visit the temples and to see the plays. There 

is at least one of these festivals in each of the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and 

Sixth Moons. In the Seventh Moon comes the young women’s festival 

and immediately after it the occasion for burning paper clothes and money 

to feed the hungry ghosts of those who have died by drowning or other 
accident and so had no proper burial. The Eighth Moon sees the Moon 

Feast, the Ninth once again brings visits to the family graves. On the 

10th of the ‘Tenth Moon there is a small offering in the temple—a little pork 

and/or fish—to one of the lesser gods there. The Eleventh Moon brings 
the winter solstice and again a visit to the temple, and the Twelfth Moon 
sees once more the public offering of a pig in public thanksgiving for the 
successful completion of another year, while the preparations for New 
Year once again get under way. 


The essentially religious outlook of the people is strikingly apparent 
at Chinese New Year. At New Year there is virtually no fishing. From 
noon on the 30th of the Twelfth Moon until a selected lucky day in the 
New Year—in 1953 it was the 5th—the junks may not move from their 
anchorages. At the selected lucky time on the selected lucky day all make 
a token move, to the accompaniment of a vast noise of firecrackers, and 
» after that the prohibition is lifted. In 1953, therefore, there was a more 
or less complete immobilization for about a week—a week’s holiday in fact. 
Now fishermen get few holidays and like to make the best of them. New 
Year is a time when the larger villages, like Sai Kung, and towns, like 
Shaukiwan, Yaumati, and Hong Kong, have endless attractions, as attractive 
| for fishermen as for others: shops, plays, cinemas, bright lights, the Tiger 
Balm Garden, and Luna Park—all the excitements of city life. The pull 
is very great, and there are not wanting Kau Sai boats who go off to 
Causeway Bay or Shaukiwan for this period every year. In Kau Sai 
there is only the everyday scene, just the same old shop and broken down 
, houses where the Hakka land people used to live. It can be very cold 

and there are no bright lights. Yet no less than thirty boats came back 

for New Year in 1953, and their owners claimed to have done so for as 
) Jong as they could remember. ‘The reason is simply that they feel they 
owe a duty to their god—he resides in the temple; he has protected them 
throughout the years; they must return to give him thanks and implore 
his continued blessing. 
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The stories that are told of the power of this god, Hung Shing Kung, 
are convincing enough. On two separate occasions two fishermen who 
disobeyed the rule that during Kau Sai’s festival Kau Sai boats should 
not put to sea met with disaster: one had the sampan from which he and 
his. wife were fishing destroyed by fire—the kerosene lamp flared up, and 
his wife was terribly burnt, almost blinded (she is still in the village, where 
the husband is now the temple caretaker); the other had his boat over- 
turned in a sudden squall, and, though he lost no lives, he did lose nearly 
all his property, including the whole roast pig he was in process of carrying 
to offer to a different god on another island. This very year, at the 
festival, power and omniscience were shown again when torrential rain 
threatened to ruin a part of the celebrations which must be held out of 
doors—the usual time for this was about noon, but rain poured down from 
eleven thirty onwards, seemingly relentless. At about one forty, when it 
was thundering, the organizing committee repaired to the temple to ask 
Hung Shing Kung what should be done. The divining blocks were cast 
and the answer came not to worry because by three o’clock the rain would 
cease. At two forty-five it began to clear; at two fifty, umbrellas were hardly 
needed; at two fifty-five the ceremonies began in a few fitful spots of rain 
only; at three o’clock it was completely fine, and it stayed so, too, till about 
four thirty—just long enough for all to be decently finished. 

It is a commonplace of sociological thinking that one of the functions 
of ritual and ceremonial in any society, one of the things it actually does, 
is to reflect the social relationships and, therefore, the social structure of 
that society. A marriage ceremony, for instance, is a ritual which, amongst 
other things, publicly affirms a newly created social relationship; a family 
group gathered to worship its common ancestors is both expressing its 
cohesion as a group, and reinforcing that same cohesion by its corporate 
act of worship. So in Kau Sai if we look at the rituals and take note of 
the people who perform them, we can see fairly clearly what are the 
significant relationships and groupings in the social structure. These, 
broadly, are the family and the Kau Sai group of water-people as a whole. 


& 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
As in all known communities to date the basic structural group in 
the village is the simple family—that is father and mother and children— 
and as in all Chinese communities to date this simple family is often 
extended to include other patrilineal kin. This means in practice that 
on most boats are to be found living together a man and his wife and 
their children, often with the wives and children also of their married 
sons. Only two or three Kau Sai men have two wives, and one of them 
lets his second wife live ashore in Shaukiwan, where he goes to visit her 
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now and then—he slipped off once, for instance, when he had a chance 
during the festival and when his Kau Sai wife had just lost $20 at cards 
and was very bad-tempered as a result. The usual complement of a purse- 
seiner is about ten, more or less, and purse-seiners work in pairs. Every 
pair of purse-seiners in Kau Sai is manned by a single extended family 
group, usually headed by a pair of brothers or a father and son. The 
numbers may be made up by hired hands, but these too are often also 
patrilineal kin (i.e. relatives having the same surname) of the owners. 
Hired men are housed and fed with the rest of the family on the junk, 
and usually receive as wages a share of four per cent of the catch. To have 
enough sons to be able to dispense with hired help is a very general 
ambition, but it is an ambition which increasing mechanization is going 
to make increasingly unlikely of fulfillment, for engines tend to require 
larger boats and larger boats require more hands—at least in the present 
stage of development. 

A measure of the difference in wealth between the purse-seiners and 
the liners and trappers is afforded by a glance at the composition of their 
crews. It is a commonplace in the sociology of traditional China that 
the poorer the family, the smaller its numbers, and vice versa. Hardly 
one small liner or trapper contains more than a simple family—father, 
mother and children—and none has any hired men. 

Each boat group forms a single ‘household’ that is a single unit 

of consumption, for eating and for sleeping. For the liners and trappers 

the single boat group is also the unit of production, but for the purse- 
seiners the unit of production is not the single boat, but the pair. In 
some very closely knit family groups the pair of purse-seiners is also the 
unit of consumption, but this is not so common: the money coming in 
is most usually divided equally between the two junk owners, and spent 
by them separately on things like food, clothing, cigarettes, sweets for 
the children, wages for the employees, and so forth. Money is usually 
kept by the boatmaster in a belt at his waist and doled out by him. 

Larger sums are put away in locked boxes in the holds with household 

goods, bedclothes, etc., and the keys are nearly always left in the care of 

the boat-owner’s wife. When money is to be taken out she is asked to 

, unlock the box. Savings that are not simply hoarded in this way may 
be used to buy gold ornaments, or go into loans to others, but even the 
more relatively prosperous Kau Sai fishermen do not keep their surplus 

profits long: there is always some item demanding expenditure; there is 

very often debt. 
This is not the place to go into the problem of debt in detail, but 
the outline of what happens is in any case a familiar one. This is an 
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economy short of ready money and dependent upon a fluctuating natural 
resource—fish. It is also an economy in which the necessary capital 
expenditure, on boats, gear, engines, is relatively very high, and a society 
in which certain necessary social expenditures, especially on marriages, 
are also high. From time to time almost all fishermen are in need of cash 
loans for particular items of expenditure, and very many indeed need 
loans not just for special expenditures now and then but almost all the 
time just to keep themselves going at all. 

Loans may be acquired in three or four different ways, but the most 
usual is to secure an advance from a fish dealer. In return the fisherman 
sells his fish to that dealer who then collects it and dispatches it to the 
official markets for him. This saves the fisherman a good deal of extra 
time and trouble in any case, especially if he is living in an outlying village. 
The dealers usually take a six per cent commission. on the sale price of the 
fish, which, with the official Market’s commission of six per cent, 
means that the fisherman himself receives (or should receive) the wholesale 
price less twelve per cent. There is said to be a good deal of cheating over 
the price but it is not easy to say to what extent this is actually so. The 
usual dealer’s commission of six per cent is not a fixed rate. Those heavily 
in debt may have to pay considerably more; close friends may pay less, 
and so on. There is at least one dealer connected with the village who 
charges six per cent for his debtors but only three per cent for those who 
have not borrowed from him. 

The obverse side, as it were, of this loan relationship with the fish 
dealer (who is at the same time often a fish collecter, usually, in the New 
Territories, a fish dryer too, and quite often himself a fisherman or 
ex-fisherman) is the credit relationship with the retail shops. This I have 
already touched upon in describing the position of the shop in the village. 
Every fisherman in the village (the landsmen too, for that matter) has a 
credit account—it may run up to $500 or even more. The debts are 
probably hardly ever completely paid up. You pay what you can, when 
you_can. The shopkeeper, who knows all his debtors personally, does 
not chase them to pay. 

Now the important things to notice about this system of loans 
and credit are: first, without some such system production would 
come to an end, and quickly. The situation in which a credit system 
acts as a kind of lubricant to the whole economic structure without which 
it would seize up is now well known, and not only in the Far East. 
Second, it is almost necessarily a localized system. By this I mean that 
firstly because of the small size of their capital resources and secondly 
because of their method of doing business neither the fish dealers nor 
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the retail shops can have a very large clientele, while at the same time that 
clientele must be local and more or less permanent. 

The significance of the small-scale capital here is obvious. The fish 
dealer most patronized by the villagers (he is himself an ex-purse-seiner 
from the village and is related to most of the others) lends out something 
over $15,000, according to his own estimate. Lending even such low 
sums as $100 a time would give him debtors amounting only to 150 at 
any one time—and most loans are likely, I think, to be larger than that. 
At the same time business is done entirely on a personal basis—money is 
lent, or credit given, not because of any bank or other guarantee but simply 
on personal knowledge. There is, naturally, a limit to the number of 
people whom a creditor can know in this way, and there is thus a limit 
to the scale of his business, which must be not only fairly small, but also 
localized. It is these two factors, the small capital and the need for 
personal, face-to-face relationships in the organization of the system of loans 
and credit, that I think explain in great measure the multiplication of 
small firms of apparently identical type which are to be found everywhere 
in this part of the world, and by no means only in the fishing villages. 

I suggest, too, that they also help to explain the point which I have 
been labouring all through—the relative stability of these fishing communities, 
which in my opinion are far indeed from the unattached, unpredictable 
wanderers they are sometimes picturesquely described as being. Without 
a home base fishermen would be unable to obtain the loans and credit 
which are essential to them. They are themselves usually perfectly well 
aware of this. In the village, recently, there has been difficulty because 
firing practice from the neighbouring army camp interferes quite seriously 
with the small liners’ fishing. Most of them have decided to stay on, 
nevertheless—one major reason, as they say themselves, is that they know 
they can obtain credit from the shops there and in Sai Kung. Elsewhere, 
may be, they would not fare so well. 


Kau Sai has, in general, a very good name. If the Kau Sai boats 
return regularly to Kau Sai, as they do, it is because the fung sui is good 
there, the god is powerful and benevolent, there are water and firewood 
and good drying grounds, the bay is sheltered and above all extremely 
conveniently placed for reaching the fishing grounds, but it is also because 
they are known to be Kau Sai people. It is not an accident that this 
particular very small fishing community should be relatively so prosperous, 
and that it should be foremost in the race to mechanize. The dealers 
and shopkeepers in Sai Kung and Shaukiwan are well aware that Kau 
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Sai fishermen are a good risk, and they themselves are proud of their 
good name. 

But to return to the two main social groupings mentioned before: 
the family and the village group itself. The families are the economic 
units, these relationships with fish dealers and shops—nearly all of w hich 
lie outside Kau Sai itself, mostly in Sai Kung and Shaukiwan 
concern and are controlled by the heads of the boat households. The 
village as a whole is not a single economic group but a group of families 
living in the same place and requiring organization, therefore, for purposes 
of law and order, and for social and ritual occasions. Kau Sai’s good 
reputation for honesty in business is paralleled by a good reputation for 
general peaceableness and for successful festivals—and these are the concern 
of the village group as a whole. 

The striking thing about the social organization at this, the village 
level, is its extreme looseness. Since the departure of the land people 
last year there has been no officially recognized village headman. But 
even when there was such a one he had little authority in fact in community 
matters except as regards the land people, of whom he was one, and in 
matters when it was necessary to use him as the channel of communication 
with Government. ‘The annual festival, for instance, was in fact run 
entirely by a committee of fishermen, but arrangements for getting the 
necessary official permits were made by the officially recognized headman. 
His departure is not missed, however, rather the contrary. 

If you ask the fishermen who their leaders are, they will tell you the 
names of three or four elder boat owners whom they call their represent- 
atives, one of whom is considered senior to the others. If you observs 
village organization closely, however, you will find that although those 
individuals may take the lead in discussion or at crises, yet they are almost 
as likely not to do so. Indeed discussion is nearly always completely 
general, the voice of anyone who cares to join in having equal weigit, 
according rather to his personal qualities than to what might be called 
his status—excepting only that women, because they are busy on the boats, 
areeusually not present at all in general discussions of village business 
and that sons and employees who are not boat owners tend to keep quiet 
in the presence of their fathers and employers. The main function of 
these fishermen’s representatives seems to be in connection with the 
technical departments of Government, the Fisheries and the Marketing 
Departments for example, who use them as contact men. The small 
liners and trappers also have two representatives of their own who are 
used in a similar way. 

Even in contacts with officials, however, other boat-owners, or even 
the shopkeeper, may take the place of any representative without any fuss 
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’ at all. If it is a matter of calling in at the Marketing Department office 
in Kowloon, for instance, anyone who is going in will do. It is all the 
same, they say. Equality between boat-owners is complete, and it is 
usually impossible to predict exactly who will take charge. 


! The one occasion in the year which demands community organization 
' is, of course, the annual village festival—which among other things requires 
the collection and disbursement of some $10,000, the engagement of a 

matshed, players, and priests, and the responsibility for law and order 
among 3-4000 people, mostly strangers on holiday. I waited eagerly for 

this occasion—expecting that here at last the accepted hierarchy would 
emerge. It did nothing of the sort. Instead, on the 15th of the First 
Moon all proceeded to the temple and lots were cast to decide who should 

be this year’s festival leaders and office bearers. Last year’s chairman was 
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e at the bottom of this year’s ‘ballot’. This year’s chairman was a young 
e man not yet thirty, and later I learnt that he had been chairman also some 
t three years before. The matter is decided by chance, or, in their belief, 
y by the will of the god. There is no accepted hierarchy. All one can say 
n for certain is that the community leaders consist of all the boat owners, 
n the purse-seiners being the most important, for only purse-seiners appeared 
n on the list of names among whom the lots were cast. 
° This looseness of organization and the extreme equalitarianism among 
be boat owners is, I think, to be ascribed to various causes. First, there is 
the fact that so much of life is looked after in the family groups on the 
° boats themselves that there is little to be seen to outside; secondly, there 
. 4 is the fact that this is a community where everybody knows everybody 
'S else so well, having lived all their lives together, that the behaviour of 
- each is fully predictable to all and unprecedented crises demanding 
st ’ leadership are therefore unlikely to arise; thirdly, there is the fact that 
ly situations which do require detailed organization—the running of the village 
f, festival for example—are usually regularly recurrent situations, which take 
‘d traditional forms which everybody has known and understood almost 
* ever since he first attended them as a baby on his mother’s back, and in 
” j any case, as they are ritual situations they are backed by ritual sanctions 
” which hardly any one would dream of questioning. There is no 
ot room for innovation. The management of the internal politics of small 
he | communities with an accepted tradition requires no highly developed 
= organization or closely defined system of leadership. 
“a ) The rub comes when situations arise for which tradition does not 
cater—when, for example, administrative requirements affect the fishermen’s 
en interests, or when relationships with landsmen prove refractory, as they 
Iss often do. In such circumstances the fishermen are nearly always at a 
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disadvantage, having no close organization, little education, and no self- 
confidence away from the sea. Again and again they themselves will 
say, ‘ %& % i& R, AF 1a HF tt’—we fishermen are desperately scared of trouble—, 
and ‘trouble’ means almost any kind of altercation, but especially any 
conflict with, almost any contact with Authority and Officials. Out of 
dozens here is one story: last August some of the Kau Sai fishermen had 
occasion to receive from Government payment of $400 per boat. The 
money was brought to the village and distributed there. Collecting the 
money in their own village was a simple matter, but one of the poorest 
of these fishermen was found to have a mistake on his Identity Card which 
had to be put right first. This meant that he would have to go to Hong 
Kong to have the card altered at the Office for Registration of Persons, 
and then to the District Office to collect the cash. This was explained 
to him, and I have seldom seen a man so utterly appalled—he went really 
grey under his sunburn, trembled all over and begged with tears to be 
excused this ordeal. He was a man of about forty-eight years. It took 
several hours to calm him down and to persuade him not to forgo the 
money. In the end he only agreed because his widowed sister-in-law 
had a claim on part of it and he did not want to deprive her, and because 
the Fish Market’s officer in Sai Kung, whom he knew and trusted, offered 
to take him and do all the talking for him. Now the point is that this 
was not considered at all extraordinary behaviour—the general attitude 
was that it was just very bad luck that this should have happened, that 
the man would be a fool to forgo the money (as he actually suggested 
he should), but that to have to do all this for it was really hardly worth- 
while, for it was right and proper to keep away from officers and so avoid 
trouble. 

This accent on avoiding trouble stems I think from three sources: 
in part it comes from the positive teaching that the avoidance of trouble 
has in itself a high value, this is common to most Chinese training; in 
part it can be ascribed to the fact that the water-people, being mobile, 
can in fact very often avoid trouble simply by going away until it is all 
over, but thirdly, and, I think, at least in the fishermen’s own consciousness, 
most importantly, is the feeling they have of being members of the 
despised ‘Tanka class, unfamiliar with the things that go on on land and 
fearful of being cheated by landsmen, who look down upon them. There 
is a saying that a Tanka who on the water is a veritable dragon, on land 
is only a miserable worm (* 4 — # #&- & + — # &). Unfortunately, they 
tend to believe it themselves. 
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PRICING POLICY 
IN A CHINESE FISHING VILLAGE 


FRANK H. H. KING 


This essay in descriptive economics is an explanation of the pricing 
policies of two village stores written in the terminology generally accepted 
by Western economists." The two stores are in a situation of simple, 
almost primitive, duopoly, and certain parallels can be made with similar 
studies which have been made in the West. 

The purpose of the present paper is to describe a simple situation 
as completely as possible. It seems that many of the issues involved in 
large enterprises are present in the village we have selected: at any rate, 
it has been possible to make an exhaustive enquiry, the results of which 
have been checked and related to economic theory. 

The Chinese economy is not some strange phenomenon in the 
description of which Western style economic analysis is inapplicable. In 
the context of this small village we shall see illustrated many of the same 
problems which have presented difficulties to the marginalists ; empirical 
evidence is as important here as it was in the famous ‘full cost’ article 
by Hall and Hitch.2 China can be included, providing we have the data, 
in empirical discussions which consider the validity of theory. 


Kau Sai is a village in the British Crown Colony of Hong Kong; 
it is situated on the northern shore of the narrow strait which separates 
two islands lying off the China mainland in the New Territories of the 
Colony. Until 1952 the village consisted of two distinct communities: a 
group of landsmen, being 17 families of Hakka origin; a group of fishermen 
fluctuating slightly in number and composition, being 40-50 boats on 
which reside some 500 men, women, and children of Cantonese origin. 


! This paper was written with the advice of Miss Barbara Ward whose lecture on the 
people of Kau Sai has been included in this issue of the Journal. Miss Ward not only 
acted as interpreter and guide, but also was kind enough to read the draft and make several 
important corrections based upon her own research into sociological conditions in the 
village. In so far as the information contained herein is accurate, it is due entirely to the 
confidence and trust the people of Kau Sai have in Miss Ward, their friend for more than 
two years. 

2 R, L, Hall and C. J. Hitch, ‘Price Theory and Business Behavior’, Oxford Economic 
Papers, No. 2. Reprinted in T. Wilson and P. W. S. Andrews (Eds.), Oxford Studies in the 
Price Mechanism. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. 
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In 1952 the Colonial Government removed the land community to a new 
village on the mainland; remaining in Kau Sai are the fishing community, 
the guardian of the temple, and two shopkeepers. The homes of the 
landspeople have been stripped, and the village itself consists only of the 
two shops, which are side by side on the sea-front facing the anchorage, 
the temple, the home of its guardian, and the home of the former Hakka 
village headman, who occasionally returns to Kau Sai. 

This article is concerned with the history of the two shops, with 
their price and credit policies, with their competitive position, and with 
the attitudes of their owners and customers. 

Shop A is owned by a Cantonese ex-fisherman who has many 
relatives among the fishing community. He purchased the store from 
Hakkas, who, during a period of financial crisis, first let him buy a half 
share and then in 1945 sold outright for a total price of $6,000.° The 
present owner had no experience in shopkeeping and has had but four 
months’ schooling. At first, then, he hired a man to help him run the 
store and to teach him how to handle a business which, in 1949, had an 
estimated annual turnover of $30,000. After 1949 business began to 
fall off: first, there are not as many big boats based on Kau Sai as before; 
second, the proximity of a firing range discourages casual visitors; and 
third, a large number of Kau Sai fishing boats are now equipped with 
diesel engines, making it easier for them to visit neighboring Sai Kung, 
an important mainland market town with fish-collecting facilities. 

Of course, the removal of the Hakka landsmen to the mainland has 
meant a serious loss of revenue for which the shop owners have both been 
compensated by the Government to an amount just over $30,000 
altogether. Both shopkeepers have been provided with $1.00 a year 
leases on small plots of sea off Sai Kung which have now been reclaimed 
as the sites of two new shops. The idea of the Government was simply 
that as Kau Sai could no longer provide an income for the shopowners, 
in addition to monetary compensation the two shopowners would have 
to be provided facilities for moving their businesses to Sai Kung. 

The owner of Shop B, a Hakka landsman whose relations with the 
fishermen are unusually friendly, opened his Kau Sai store in September 
1952. Before this he sold only wine from a still which he owns with his 
brother, the former Hakka village headman referred to above. ‘The idea 
behind adding general merchandise to this business was the desire to 
give visual evidence of having a store, and, therefore, of being eligible 
for the compensation described in the preceeding paragraph. 


3 All dollars referred to in this article are Hong Kong dollars (HK $1.00=1s 3d). 
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Whatever the reasons behind the existence of the store, the owner 
does business in a regular and open manner, and he does, therefore, 
provide direct competition to the original village store: this is the situation 
we referred to above as simple, or almost primitive duopoly. 

The future is uncertain. The ex-fisherman of Shop A is proud of 
his new Sai Kung store but reluctant to move there and leave his old Kau 
Sai home. Further, competition will be greater in a town where he is 
a relative stranger and where there are many Hakka shops whose owners 
are better schooled and more experienced. In any case, he will probably 
keep Shop A going. The Hakka owner of Shop B is more enterprising 
and will soon move his main interests to Sai Kung, but he too will probably 
keep his store in Kau Sai, especially if he intends to continue the selling 
of wine. 

The complexities of these arrangements are better left to one qualified 
in the field of social anthropology, and they are mentioned here only as 
background for the analysis which follows. We may simplify without 
neglecting any important consideration relevant to this study by picturing 
the small community of Kau Sai with its two shops; in the remainder 
of the paper we shall be concerned with these two shops as they appear 
now, based upon observation and the answers of the two shop owners: 
for our purpose, it is essentially a stationary situation. 


The inventories for both stores are to be found in Appendix II below. 
While they are not identical, the general coverage is the same with the 
following exceptions: Shop A carries more fishing supplies, while Shop 
B carries wine. The goods are mostly those which can be bought in small 
quantities and where delay in obtaining them would cause inconvenience. 
Bulk supplies are usually purchased by the fishermen themselves 
in Kowloon, Shaukiwan or Sai Kung, whenever the boat people 
are selling their fish and advantage can be taken of the lower prices 
in those market centres. Rice may be purchased by the fishermen 
or through intermediaries from China itself, for there the best grade of 
rice costs no more than the poorest grade in the Colony. Many of the 
fishermen have Chinese rice ration cards, but there are inconveniences in 
making the two day trip by sail—no diesel-powered boat would dare put 
into a Chinese port—and, in any case, the ration card does not allow 
sufficient purchases to be made at the low price. Some rice is purchased 
in Sai Kung, but, as we see from the inventory, rice is stocked by both 
of the Kau Sai shops. The two shops tend, then, to sell those items which 
are needed immediately, especially where, through carelessness or lack 
of planning, a family has forgotten to stock up when last in a mainland 
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market town. The shops are a matter of great local convenience. 

Both shopkeepers stated that they stocked only traditional lines of 
goods and that they would add new items only in response to a reasonable 
number of requests from the families based on Kau Sai. The inventory 
reflects the requirements of the fishermen on the basis of experience, and 
the shopowners do not try salesmanship to push new lines; this is left 
to the more experienced business men of Hong Kong and the towns of 
the mainland. 

The owner of Shop A usually buys in Sai Kung, but may, if his 
relatives are taking their catch to Shaukiwan or Kowloon, buy in those 
centres. He keeps no inventory record; he simply sends his daughter 
or asks some relative to pick up those items he happens to notice are short. 
Shopowner B, not having relatives with diesel-powered boats, buys in 
Sai Kung. 

It is the declared purpose of both shopowners to maximize their 
profits. ‘The more money I make, the better’, shopowner A stated 
very simply, and his price policies indicate that he is conciously attempting 
to secure the highest income possible. Price in both shops is set by the 
owners by adding a mark-up to the cost of the goods. Neither store- 
keeper buys in sufficient quantity to be always assured of wholesale prices, 
therefore the prices of goods in Kau Sai are, generally speaking, slightly 
higher than in Sai Kung even when allowance is made for the implicit 
cost of transport. An exception to this is in lines where there is a normal 
or ‘fair’ retail price, well known to all, for it is in these lines that small 
purchases at wholesale prices are usually possible. 

From the following examples it can be seen that the mark-up tends 
to vary according to the expected turnover. Kerosene, for example, is 
bought at $6.85 a tin and retails at $7.50 in Kau Sai. But cookies or 
biscuits, which are often sold individually to small and grubby children, bear 
a 40 per cent mark-up; rice carries a 15 per cent mark-up over the Sai 
Kung price. One cannot help reaching the conclusion that the difference in 
mark-ups also bears a relation to the responsiveness of the demand for 
each item. If this is so, the marginalist criterion for optimum price, 
modified in terminology to fit business practice, would be vindicated at 
least in this one instance. 

The reasoning behind these prices is often simpler than the theory 
of demand would lead one to expect; in fact, there is often little choice. 
The lower price limit is set by the cost of the goods in Sai Kung; the upper 
limit, by the relative proximity of Sai Kung and by the general knowledge 
of the prices which there prevail. Although there are one-cent currency 
notes in the Colony, they are difficult to obtain and bothersome to handle, 
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with the result that retail prices are almost always set in multiples of five.* 
As an illustration of the limit this sets on possible prices, consider the 
case of soap purchased by the shopowner in Sai Kung at 22 cents a bar. 
Obviously he will not sell below this price; he considers 30 cents to 
represent so high a mark-up that no one would buy from him—*My 
friends would tell me off and buy in Sai Kung’: there is, then, only 
one price at which he can sell, i.e., 25 cents. 

Although both shopowners stated that they would not lower prices 
in the face of hard times in the village, in so far as a general depression 
lowered prices throughout the Colony, the price of goods in Kau Sai, 
being based upon those in Sai Kung, would also fall. During the Chinese 
New Year holiday period, there is a general increase in the demand in 
the Colony and prices in Sai Kung rise, which rise is reflected in Kau 
Sai. Where possible, considering the limitation to price variation mentioned 
in the preceeding paragraph, the shopowners in Kau Sai also increase 
their percentage mark-up during the New Year period. 

It is now proper to examine the relationship between the two Kau 
Sai stores themselves, especially in the field of price competition. The 
two shopowners are friends, despite the fact that they come originally 
from two distinct and often unfriendly communities; this friendship is 
becoming somewhat strained over the conditions of the move to Sai Kung, 
but this problem need not concern us here. As we have seen, both 
storeowners are aware that demand above present price is highly responsive 
or elastic, but this was more the result of competition from Sai Kung 
than from the duopolistic situation in Kau Sai. 

Each shopowner is aware of the other, and, in response to repeated 
questions, showed that they understood the implications of a price war. 
The Hakka owner of Shop B carried his analysis the further; he said, ‘If 
I lower my price, the fishermen would buy from me, and next door would 
be forced to lower his price too. This would not give us enough to live 
on, and everything would depend upon who lasted longer’. In order 
to prevent such a possibility, we suggested that the two of them ought 
to get together to make sure that their prices remained, as they were 
then, the same, but this provoked the immediate response that such 
collusion was morally wrong. 

In an oligopolistic situation similarity of price is explained, where 
actual price agreements are ruled out, by the existence of a kinked demand 
curve—a demand which is elastic above present price and inelastic below. 


4 One-cent notes are difficult to obtain because they are not used. If it were worth 
while, all shops could set prices in odd cents; one shop cannot conveniently do so. There 
is no physical shortage of the notes at the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 
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But present price itself is often hard to explain except by saying that it 
is the result of historical accident. In the case of the two Kau Sai shops 
we have explained present price in terms of ordinary demand theory and 
can further explain their similarity on the grounds that both shopowners 
think along the same lines. Then, once having explained current price, 
we can turn to the theory of oligopoly to explain why no attempts are 
made to change the method of price setting or to capture customers by 
lowering prices in one store or to increase revenue by raising prices in 
one store. We conclude this section with the observation that this analysis 
is the more interesting because the shopowners themselves are aware of 
its implications. 


To the non-specialist in Far Eastern economics China is the land 
of bargaining, therefore we feel it necessary to.state categorically that no 
bargaining takes place in the village stores of Kau Sai. Both shopowners 
insist that they would not change their prices at the request of any 
customer, nor, on the other hand, would they raise their prices for 
strangers . . . or even foreign devils. These facts are an excuse for a 
short digression on bargaining in the Colony. 

In Hong Kong, as in the West, bargaining is most likely where there 
is imperfect knowledge, where one or both parties to the transaction are 
under the impression that there is imperfect knowledge, and where there 
is no generally accepted concept of a ‘fair profit’. These requirements 
are not fulfilled in the village stores, for the fishermen know enough about 
prices prevailing in Sai Kung to resent any attempt to sell at more than 
what they consider includes a fair mark-up. As shopowner A remarked, 
‘It’s like this—we all know each other very well indeed.’ And this is 
what we might expect to find in other villages in the New Territories, 
although in the larger villages with many stores new customers may be 
offered a slightly lower price as an inducement, but this concession is 
hardly what is meant by the term ‘bargaining’. At the other extreme, 
antique and curio prices depend almost entirely upon bargaining, and 
most #isitors to the Far East have this situation in mind when they return 
home with stories of their price victories. In between there is a range 
where one side or the other is testing their opponents’ knowledge; small 
stalls selling cotton goods will often quote high prices to apparent visitors 
to the Colony but will eventually accept the prevailing market price, which 
can be discovered by observation or by knowledge of costs. 

The owner of Kau Sai Shop A had a typical experience. He bought 
a pair of shoes in Shaukiwan marked very clearly ‘$30.00’ for $18.00, 


and he was able to do this because he had heard several transactions 
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concluded in the region of $18.00. Asked why he thought the cobbler 
had put a price of $30.00 on his goods, he replied, “To catch you being 
stupid’. 

In Victoria and Kowloon cities, many stores offer the same goods 
but at different prices. There are two methods by which the customer 
may deal with this situation: first, he can go from store to store until he 
knows where he can buy each item at the lowest quoted price and then 
buy in that particular shop; second, he can, once he has learned the 
cheapest price, return to his favourite store and bargain them down to a 
more reasonable level. ‘This situation represents the attempt of the store 
to take advantage of imperfect knowledge, and the different. prices are 
made possible by the imperfection and frictions of the market, although, 
if sufficient consumers act in either way described above, prices will tend 
to equality. 

Certain goods have known retail prices which are the same throughout 
the Colony. Items such as cigarettes, soft drinks, and candy bars all have 
advertised prices. But the prices of some similar goods, toothpaste, 
toilet articles, and liquor, may vary according to the location and class of 
the store, especially where the main sales are to Europeans. It is, then, 
possible to divide the market in some lines between poorer customers 
and richer, between Europeans and Chinese, between Cantonese and 
Northerners, i.e., there is some price discrimination. Where this is the 
case, there is again a basis for bargaining, for the division between rich 
and poor, as between the other groups mentioned, is not absolute and 
may be at least partially overcome by bargaining. 

This has by no means been a full discussion of this fascinating 
problem, but the principles are valid for application to any particular 
situation, and the lack of bargaining at Kau Sai can now be better 
understood. 


We have described two stores situated side by side selling almost 
identical goods at the same prices. Kau Sai is not really big enough to 
support two such stores even though, as family businesses with few over- 
heads—-crown rent is $1.00 a year, and there are no taxes that anyone 
pays—, $3.00 net a day is considered sufficient to maintain the respective 
families. Under such circumstances we might expect to find some form 
of competition, i.e., non-price competition, and we shall first of all examine 
the credit facilities offered by each store. 

Credit is granted to all those families and hired men known per- 
sonally to the shopowner—and this includes everyone usually based on 
Kau Sai—and everyone has, at one time or another, bought some goods 
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on credit. Accounts are sometimes cleared after two or three months, 
others after a year or more; there is no definite pattern, and the size of 
an individual account has reached the relatively large figure of $500. 
Both shopowners denied that they ever pressed for payment but explained 
that, as everyone knew everyone else’s business, there was some social 
pressure for repayment. Accepting credit in a Kau Sai store does not, 
as in so many other places, tie the debtor to that store. A villager may 
have accounts in both shops as well as in Sai Kung. 

Prices are not raised if the customer buys on credit; who then pays 
for the credit? As the prices in Kau Sai are the same whether payment 
is made in cash or on credit, one might assume that the shopkeeper pays 
the cost of these loans, but this is probably not the case. The shopowner 
himself buys some goods on credit; how much depends upon his available 
cash, and that depends, in turn, upon how many of his village transactions 
have been in cash. At present, accounts outstanding total some $5,000. 
Eventually goods come from Kowloon, either directly or through Sai 
Kung, and in Kowloon a person buying on credit does pay more for his 
goods when all sums paid are figured. ‘Therefore, the greater the per- 
centage of goods bought on credit in Kau Sai, the greater the percentage 
bought on credit in Kowloon, and the higher price for such goods is 
reflected in the Kau Sai prices since these are based eventually upon 
average Kowloon prices plus one or more mark-ups. The burden of 
credit rests upon the village consumer without reference to the amount 
of credit he as an individual is enjoying. ‘The costs of credit are shared 
by the community in proportion to the total! amount of goods they buy. 
This conclusion must be modified when it is recalled that prices can be 
set only in multiples of five cents, and, therefore, the shopowner may 
have to absorb all or part of the slightly higher price in some lines. Both 
shopowners occasionally make interest-free loans to Kau Sai people; this 
forces the shopowners to buy more goods on credit, and again the cost 
of the loans is borne by the community through higher average prices 
on goods sold in the Kau Sai shops. 

We cannot find an example of non-price competition in the identical 
credit policies of the two shops, and, in general, it is safe to conclude that 
social tradition does not condone blatant forms of competition. The 
shops and their customers are not, however, identical, and we shall 
continue by describing the relatively small differences. 

The Cantonese ex-fisherman of Shop A is ensured of regular patronage 
from his many relatives, and his shop is used as the fishermen’s conference 
hall where plans for the festivals and other public events are made. More 
valuable still, his attic provides free storage room for the equipment, not 
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» only of his relatives, but of any fisherman based on Kau Sai. At the 
\ festival time this shopowner provides the ‘golden pigs’, which are bought 
' whole and specially prepared by the villagers for as much as $140 
} each. The Hakka shopowner would, in contrast, be in a particularly 
unfavourable position with the departure of the Hakka section of the village 
were it not for the friendliness which prevails between him and the 
| Cantonese community remaining in Kau Sai. It is difficult to know how 
long this relationship will last, but it seems now as if the choice of store 
/ depends upon whether the customer wishes to talk with the ex-fisherman 

or with the Hakka shopowner. Of course, wine is the monopoly of Shop B, 
_ and persons buying wine may well buy their other immediate needs 
there at the same time. Shopowner B often stays in Sai Kung for several 
days at a time, leaving his shop in the care of his ten-year-old son, and, 
in so far as purchases are made by children, there may be some slight 
inducement to trade at Shop B. This is the most we can make of those 
factors usually listed under ‘non-price competition’ ! 

As a minor complication in the picture of duopoly at Kau Sai, we 
must record that there is an itinerant merchant, a cousin of the same 
surname to the owner of Shop A, who visits Kau Sai about three times 
| a month in his little boat stocked with sweets, biscuits, bread, fruit, and a 
very few other items. His prices are also based on those in Sai Kung 
and are usually identical with those in the village shops, but he has the 
advantage of being able to bring his store right alongside the fishing vessels 
) on which the families of Kau Sai live, and, while at Kau Sai, he does take 
considerable business away from the two stores. This itinerant merchant 
| gives credit but rarely and then only in small quantities for a very brief 
period; he keeps no books, sells at the price ‘everyone sells at’, and lives 
} on the barest minimum. ‘These facts should not disturb the general 
trend of our analysis. 


The actions and decisions of the two shopowners of Kau Sai can 
be expressed in terms of traditional economic price theory. Both state 
that they are attempting to maximize profits; not only this, but they proceed 
in such a way that their actions make sense within a context of profit 
maximization. Price is based upon cost plus a mark-up, but this mark-up 
depends upon the intensity, or the elasticity, of demand, and is responsive 
to changes in that demand, although special conditions prevent price from 
being sensitive to small changes in demand. Both shopowners are aware 
that the actions of one may affect the position of the other, and, where 
necessary, provoke an appropriate reaction. It would not be true to 
explain the similarity of policies solely on this basis, since there is a 
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tradition against ‘cut-throat’ competition and price wars. On the other 
hand, whatever the tradition, policies leading to monopoly have been 
known in Chinese villages; thus it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
the theory of oligopoly and the kinked demand curve are applicable to 
the situation in Kau Sai. 

We have been dealing here, as did many of the classical and neo- 
classical economists, with the actions of individuals and individual 
entrepreneurs. We should expect, then, our findings to be more in agree- 
ment with marginalist theory than with the conclusions of those economists 
who have investigated large corporations where the divorce of ownership 
and management may account for the difficulty these students have had 
in reconciling business procedure with traditional theory. We may 
consider how valid are the conclusions of reports dealing with concerns 
which can in no sense be considered typical of a: group or which cannot 
be thoroughly checked, especially when the answers come from a 
generation of business men whose philosophy has been attacked and 
who no longer feel they will be congratulated for declaring that they 
are attempting to maximize profits. 


University of Hong Kong 
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APPENDIX I 


BOOK-KEEPING IN KAU SAI 


Since neither shop pays income taxes, nor, for that matter, pays any 
tax at all except a $1.00 crown rent, books are kept only for the 
personal satisfaction of the owner in these two family businesses. 


SHOP A 


a. ‘Day Remembrance Book’, in which all credit sales are entered 
under the date, expressed in terms of the traditional lunar 
calendar of China. The name of the person or family making 
the credit purchase is noted, and, if the item is important, the 

article purchased is also listed. 


b. Family account book, in which credit sales listed in a above 
are transferred and placed on the page set aside for that particular 
family under the name of the head of the family. 








c. Hired man, or foki, account book, similar in purpose to b 
above, but for purchases by hired men on their own account. 


d. Festival account book, in which is kept all sales of special 
festival items, especially the ‘golden pigs’. 


e. Public funds account book, in which is kept the account of 

purchases made in the store from public funds. These funds 
are usually collected for some specific purpose, most often 
connected with the festival. 


SHOP B 


The books kept by this shopowner correspond to those of Shop A 
as follows: a is the same, but 6 and c are combined into one book; 
shopowner B has no occasion to keep any book corresponding to d 
and e as these are matters in which shopowner A has the monopoly 
due to his status as an ex-fisherman. Shopowner B does, however, keep 
an expenditures and receipts book, in which is entered the total expend- 
itures and receipts from all sources each day; with the exception of very 
important sales, these entries are not itemized. Shopowner A would 
have difficulty keeping such a book as his wife and daughter are unable to 
write and cannot remember so many details during his absence. 
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APPENDIX II 


THE INVENTORIES 


SHOP A 


Soap, toothpaste, cigarettes—English and Hong Kong (sometimes U.S.), torchlight 
cells and bulbs, mantles for pressure lamps, etc., also chimneys, kerosene, methylated spirits, 
fishing supplies, glass bulbs for bright lights, wire, wood oil, rattan, metal stands for 
bright lights, joss sticks, paper ‘money’ to burn, fireworks, paper clothing for burning, 
coloured paper and red cloth, cooking oil, sauces, sweets, small cakes and biscuits, 
Green Spot an orange drink, Watson’s soft drinks, rice several kinds, sugar white and brown, 
beans (about ten kinds), tea, matches, bundles of split rattan for scrubbing boats down, 
medicines (including Aspro, Mepacrine, etc., and some Chinese medicines), sometimes 
fruit, buns, dried vegetables, and various kinds of Chinese dried foodstuffs. 

(Rice is bought in Sai Kung and Shaukiwan in several different shops—prices, etc. 
as follows: price of rice [Shop A] in Kau Sai; sells at 90¢ a cattie and at 75¢ a cattie 
but buys at about 80¢ a cattie and 63¢ a cattie respectively.) 


SHOP B5 


Red beans, green beans, yellow beans, flower seeds, glutinous rice, dried lily flower, 
fungus, salt lemon, sour plum dried, rice flour. rice vermicelli, oil for eating purposes, 
wood oil, soy sauce relatively more concentrated, soy sauce relatively less concentrated, 
Chili sauce, white sugar, brown sugar, Chinese ink, Triangle brand safety matches, 
Kowloon brand safety matches, Primrose soap, Lever’s Health soap, batteries for electric 
torches, Sincere Company dental cream, Double Sword brand paint (white, black, and 
red), insurance towel i.e., towel of good quality, Middle brand towel, Fish brand towel, 
small size lamp gauze, red powder used for painting and dyeing, chan pei mui dried plum 
with salt and sugar, dried olives with salt and sugar, wax-candle (weighing four 
taels each), wax-candle (weighing two taels each), small wax-candles, a bundle of 
joss-sticks (1000 in number), joss-sticks with relatively large pieces of wood in them, 
joss-sticks with relatively more powder on them, White Flower joss-sticks, joss-sticks— 
three feet in length, joss-sticks—two feet in length, sacrificial paper-garments for gods— 
large size, sacrificial paper-garments for gods—medium size, sacrificial paper-garments 
for dragons—small size, sacrificial paper-garments for Kwoon Yum, sacrificial paper- 
garments for Jo Kwan, sacrificial papers, sacrificial papers with gold colour or silver 
colour printed on them—large size, sacrificial papers with gold colour or silver colour 
printéd on them—small size, five different types of sacrificial paper-garments folded up 
together into a packet, Watson’s Sarsae, lemonade, orange squash, Green Spot, aerated 
water from the New York Company, soda biscuit, soda biscuit with salt, one hundred 
crackers in one series, two hundred crackers in one series, Lee Ming Sing crackers, Wing 
Cheong Loong crackers, Apricot Flower brand crackers, Little Hero brand crackers, pies 
with sweet contents, pies with sweetened seeds of lotus, pies with beef, small moon-cakes, 
sesame seed cakes, coconut pudding, soft coconut sweets, sauce made from fermenting 
beans (with salt), dried salt turnips, groundnuts, red colour bean curd. 


5 This inventory was made out by the shopowner himself and was translated by 
Ma Tsok Leung, student of economics, University of Hong Kong. 
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REVIEWS 


Public Administration in Hong Kong. By Sir CuHarLes Couiins. (London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. Pp. 189 + ix.) 


} Public Administration in Hong Kong is one of a series of Chatham 
’ House studies on public administration in East Asiatic countries, including 
Ceylon, Siam, Burma, and Malaya. Sir Charles has chosen, as he did in 
his volume on Ceylon, a historical approach, and he traces the development 
of the Hong Kong administration from its inception in 1841 up to and 
beyond the Japanese occupation in the last war. Though the publishers 
modestly claim that ‘details of the general history of the Colony, its 
relations with China, the expansion of its trade and commerce etc. are 
given as a background of the main purpose’, the book is in fact a short 
history of Hong Kong. In some sense this must be the case with any 
historical study of administration, unless the latter is taken to mean only 
the actual machinery of government. When the machine is shown as 
functioning, as faced with administrative problems, then the study broadens 
into history. Sir Charles has in fact admirably compressed the history of 
Hong Kong into 181 pages, but the student who wants and expects a fully 
documented account of the administration of the Colony as it now exists 
| will be disappointed. 
The form of the administration of Hong Kong was determined largely 
’ by the Colonial Office in London. The functioning of that office and 


its degree of receptivity to the pressure of opinion from outside are the 

very necessary factors of the study under review. So too is colonial policy 

in general. The Colonial Office was guided by the views of the Governor 

; , and by any indications of responsible local feeling, but nevertheless the 
: , final decision lay with it. Over and above this, there was always a fairly 
. rigid financial control, and without financial independence there can be 
r no administrative independence. Sir George Bonham criticized this, and 
r secured from the Colonial Office a ruling that expenditure up to £200 
p } could be incurred without prior reference home, as long as it was 
, subsequently satisfactorily accounted for. Later governors did not 


maintain even this measure of independence. In 1891, for example, 
when electricity was introduced in place of gas on the authority of 
the Hong Kong government, it was found that the annual cost of street 
g lighting increased by some 50 per cent. The Colonial Secretary of 
State commented rather acidly, ‘I consider that this large expenditure 
should not have been incurred without obtaining the previous sanction of 
the Secretary of State’. 


ss am 
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Hong Kong administration is a part of British crown colony adminis- 
tration and its interest, surely, lies partly in showing in what manner and 
for what reasons it differs from administration in any other British crown 
colony. 

This Colonial Office influence operated in two distinct ways. The 
fact that the decision of the local government was not final, but was liable 
to be reversed or modified at home, meant that appeal to the higher 
authority would inevitably be made by individuals or interested bodies 
where the measures proposed were unpopular. It meant that, if the 
merchants failed to get their own way in the Colony, they brought pressure 
to bear at home. The Reform Act of 1832, which was the first instalment 
in the process of creating a popular legislature in England, and the 
subsequent growth of the practice of lobbying assisted this process. This 
is particularly true of the 1847 Parliamentary Select Committee on the 
China Trade. Its report was singularly ill-considered and could be imple- 
mented only in minor respects, largely because of the strength of the 
pressure the merchants were able to exert. 

Secondly, ideas concerning administrative action and policy current 
in England tended to be followed in the colonies. For example, ‘payment 
by results’ was adopted in England in 1861 as a principle upon which 
the education grant to voluntary schools should be determined, and the 
1870 Education Act laid the basis for the organization of elementary 
education in England. The 1873 Education Ordinance introduced a similar 
expansion of education in Hong Kong, based on a similar ‘payment by 
results’. It is not a historical accident that the social policy and legislation 
of Disraeli of the period 1874-80 should be followed by the sending of 
a sanitation expert, Chadwick, out to Hong Kong in 1882, upon whose 
report the legislation regarding sanitation in the Colony and the Sanitary 
Board were based. 

Sir Charles has written an interesting and well documented account 
of the development of the administrative machine and of the adminis- 
trative problems it was called upon to deal with. But sufficient has been 
said to create doubt whether this treatment is adequate; whether in fact, 
the administration of Hong Kong can be understood properly without 
further reference to those influences which shaped it. 

These influences were given all the greater play in the early years 
of Hong Kong’s history because there were many changes in the combined 
post of Secretary of State for War and the Colonies, and clearly the post 
was regarded as a stepping stone to more important office. Parliamentary 
criticism was therefore not met by a clear departmental policy. ‘Two 
completely different sections of parliamentary opinion united in an unholy 
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alliance to attack colonial policy and administration. There were the 
Cobdenite liberal free traders, who had no use for colonies and who on 
principle objected to any expenditure of public money on them. The 
Imperial radicals formed the other section. They continually urged the 
claims of colonial self-government and its corollary that the colonies should 
themselves bear the expenses of their administration and not look to the 
British tax-payer. 

Some of the early administrative difficulties, and particularly those 
related to the attempt to set up an early municipal government in Hong 
Kong under Bonham, arose out of this combined attack. Earl Grey, 
Colonial Secretary in 1846-51, was the only one to resist this pressure. 
Grey opposed the broadening of the representative principle in Hong Kong 
because he felt that the English section could not be trusted with political 
authority over the Chinese. In fact this opposition to the demands of 
the Hong Kong merchant for representative institutions shows that the 
germ of what was later to be called ‘trusteeship’ was already present. 

Some such discussion as this might have enriched Sir Charles Collins’ 
competent and factual study. 

Another important topic seems to be given quite inadequate treatment. 
This is the problem of setting up Chinese law and procedure for Chinese, 
and of using Chinese officials for its administration—in other words, to 
carry out Elliot’s pledge to set up separate administrations for Chinese 
and foreigners. The fundamental issue underlying that pledge, so 
characteristic of British liberalism of the period, is barely mentioned, and 
yet to the vast majority of the inhabitants of the Island, it was the one 
side of the administration that mattered. 


Some minor errors must be noted. The factories in Canton were 
named after different nations, but there was no necessary connection 
between the name of the factory and the nationality of its occupants 
(p. 4). It is hardly fair to the Chinese to say that feeling in regard to 
the opium traffic became very confused (p. 6). Except for Heu Na 
Tsze’s memorial of 1835, all the evidence points to the conclusion that 
Manchu official opposition to the opium trade was uniformly maintained. 
A.R. Johnston’s appointment to the Hong Kong Legislative and Executive 
Councils was not peculiar (p. 49) when it is remembered that these 
Councils were intended to act, and did in fact act, not only in regard to 
British subjects in Hong Kong, but to those in the Treaty Ports as well. 
The fact that Johnston held no position in the local colonial government 
was no ground for any surprise at his inclusion. Regarding superannuation 
(p. 53) it would be more correct to say that there was no local scheme 
of superannuation. There was a scheme in existence at home for civil 
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servants to which colonial officials could contribute. Sir Charles refers 
to this ( p. 63) but rather imples that it was a special Hong Kong scheme. 

The Reverend Charles Gatzlaff held no office under the Hong Kong 
government (p. 53). The committee of Public Health and Cleanliness 
of August 16th, 1843, was hardly the beginning of municipal government 
in Hong Kong (p. 58). It scarcely functioned at all, and in any case 
early sanitation seemed to be regarded as a police measure. R. Montgomery 
Martin did not retire on grounds of ill-health ( p. 62); he left the service 
without permission in order to return home to press his view that money 
spent on Hong Kong was wasted, and he was then regarded as having 
resigned. On page 66, it might have been mentioned that, in the legis- 
lation against the Triad Societies, deportation involved branding too, and 
that was why it was disliked by the Colonial Office. It is extremely 
doubtful if the unofficial committee of the unpaid Justices of the Peace 
did play any important part in the administration of the Island after 
Bonham (p. 79), particularly after the unofficial element in the Legislative 
Council grew. The failure of the first attempt, made by Bonham, to 
establish a municipal government in Hong Kong, might have been 
mentioned. 

Bowring’s journey to Siam (p. 89) arose out of the quarrel between 
Caine and himself over their respective functions, and while the matter was 
being referred to the home authorities for decision, Bowring went off. 

Pages 92 and 93 do less than justice to Bowring. He vested his 
scheme of constitutional reform upon the legitimate ground that the Colony 
was then self-supporting financially, a doctrine not accepted by the 
Secretary of State. Bowring initiated the cadet scheme (p. 106), and 
his administration was remarkable for its liberal principles—for example, 
he wanted to introduce a scheme of education. 

The Government Central School gave place to Queen’s College only 
in name (p. 122), and Sir Arthur Robinson (p. 135) should be Sir 
William Robinson. 

The book can be recommended as a clear and valuable account of 
the growth of the administration of Hong Kong. Its brevity is not its 
least “Inerit, and the amount of information he has contrived to get into 
his little book is quite surprising. 

G. B. ENDACOTT 
_Umwversity of Hong Kong 


Chinese Bondage in Peru. By Watt Stewart. (Duke University Press, 
1951. Pp. 247.) 


Professor Stewart has produced, as the result of researches extended 
over a period of thirteen years, a fine piece of scholarship. The sub-title 
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} of the work is A History of the Chinese Coolie in Peru, 1849-1874, and 
Dr. Stewart has indubitably written the definitive book on the subject. 
The authority for every statement he makes is cited in a footnote, and 
he has made use of every available Peruvian source: documents, diplomatic 
reports, letters, newspapers, as well as a copious list of secondary source- 
material. 


He describes in detail the contracting of the coolie in Macao, his 

journey across the Pacific, his reception in Peru and distribution to the 
various estates, and, finally, his subsequent fate. On the Peruvian aspects 
of the story there is no more to be said. 
One may, however, be permitted to point out one or two errors. The 
Portuguese colony of Macao, now a province of Portugal, is not an island, 
as Dr. Stewart seems to imagine (p. 17, and again, p. 30, ‘the Island of 
Macao’); it does belong to the island district of Chung Shan, formed by 
the Pearl River and streams from the West River Delta, but this is clearly 
not what Dr. Stewart has in mind. 

Again, he writes (p. 16) that ‘the first recorded shipment of contract 
labourers to the American continent was made from Amoy in 1847’ 
(giving Morse’s International Relations of the Chinese Empire as his 
authority). But Brazil, at the instigation of the Conde de Linhares, had 

experimented with Chinese labour as early as 1810, when a shipload of 

contracted coolies was engaged to work on the plantations. The ex- 
} periment was not followed up, since it was found to be less economical 
} to transport hired labour from China than to buy African slaves outright, 
and so the date has not the significance of the 1847 shipment at Cuba, 
which saw the initiation of the coolie-traffic proper. 


A third mistake should rather be called an over-simplification. 
} Writing of the affair of the Nouvelle Pénélope, Stewart states (p. 48) that 
> ‘the French Consul at Canton asked for and obtained the execution’ of 
the pirates who had signed as coolies and had subsequently mutinied and 
captured the ship. In fact, the French Consul demanded the extradition 
of all concerned in the affair, pirates and coolies alike, for trial at Saigon. 
This the Chinese authorities refused, although they did execute, within 
) sight of Macao, some of the mutineers known to be pirates. The local 
Chinese authorities had connived at the coolie-traffic since its inception, 
but the central government at Peking had begun to concern itself with 
the business at the time of the affair of the Nouvelle Pénélope, and it is 
certain that none of the genuine coolies who had been decoyed or coerced 
aboard the ship suffered any punishment for their part in the mutiny. 
These errors, though perhaps of no great import, are nevertheless 
symptomatic of the limitations of Dr. Stewart’s approach to the subject. 
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He has concerned himself only with Peruvian sources, and seems unaware 
of other works on the same theme, as, for instance, Clementi’s work on 
the Chinese in British Guiana (London, 1915), which gives copious 
statistics of casualties on the voyage to Guiana by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, with which Dr. Stewart might well have compared his similar 
lists in Chapter 111, “The Pacific Passage’. His account (Chapter 11) of “The 
“Coolie Trade’? at Macao’ is based on Peruvian sources, while he neglects 
such indispensable material as the Blue Book on China, No. 3 of 1875, 
the information contained in the China Mail for this period (the paper 
became involved in a lawsuit for libel of the King of Portugal and the 
Governors of Macao—a suit which was withdrawn before it could be judged), 
or in the Echo do Povo of Hong Kong which waged a fierce campaign 
against the traffic, as well as the important collection of documents re- 
produced in the Relatério e documentos sobre a aboligao da emigracao de 
chins contratados em Macau. 

Dr. Stewart sees his work as a ‘chapter of the greater story’, that is 
to say, of the story of ‘the great movement of the sons of China from their 
huge country to other portions of the globe’. But I suggest that it forms 
part of an even bigger story than Dr. Stewart imagines: it is pt of arthe 
story of population pressures not only in China but also in Okinawa, the 
Philippines, Indochina, and India; the story of the demand for labour in 
new lands, for example, the Pacific Islands and South America; the demand 
for labour for new industries—the guano diggings off Peru and in the 
pentagon marked out by Hawaii, the Marquesas, the Society Islands, 
Samoa and the Gilbert Islands, the new sugar plantations in Peru, Cuba, 
Fiji, and Hawaii, the new cotton fields of Fiji; the story of the reaction 
of white labour in California and Australia which resulted in discrimina- 
tion; the story of the liberal ideas which began in France in the eighteenth 
century, liberated the slaves of Haiti in 1793, abolished the negro slave- 
trade, and forced the labour-consuming countries to turn to Asia, and 
then abolished the coolie-traffic along with the Pacific blackbirding; the 
story of our modern political problems in Fiji and Guiana—in short, not 
just the story of Chinese emigration but the story of six peoples and three 
contirfents, of a tremendous population shift the final consequences of 
which we are not yet able to determine. 

It is to be hoped that someone will attempt to tell this story in full. 
One can scarcely resist quoting the exhortation of Dr. Johnson: 


Let observation with extensive view 
Survey Mankind from China to Peru. 


K. WHINNOM 


University of Hong Kong 
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Chinese Tomb Pottery Figures. By Jao TsuNG-1 and others. (Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong University Press, 1953. Pp. 40 + vi. 54 illustrations. 
HK$10.00; US$2.00; 12/6 sterling.) 

This attractive illustrated catalogue of an exhibition of Chinese tomb 
pottery figures arranged by the Institute of Oriental Studies, University 
of Hong Kong, is designed to be the first of a series. The publication 
is bilingual throughout, and consists first, of a scholarly account in Chinese 
and English of Chinese tomb pottery figures, by Mr. Jao Tsung-i, 
lecturer in Chinese language and literature at the University of Hong 
Kong, followed by selected bibliographies in Chinese and Japanese, and 
in Western languages; and second, of a catalogue of seventy-six exhibits 
of Chinese tomb pottery figures and vessels, of which fifty-five are 
illustrated from various angles in a series of fifty-four excellent photographs 
reproduced in sepia. There is an additional note in Chinese and an 
additional bibliographical list, on a loose leaf, incorporating the titles of 
recent and most important material on Chinese tomb pottery figures 
published in the Weekly Cultural fournal of the Shanghai Museum, that 
was received while the book was in the press. On the last page is a chart 
of the early Chinese dynasties drawn in a way that shows clearly at the 
same time the geographical and temporal relationships of the small 
dynasties of the confused Six Dynasties period. 

The exhibits, which were loaned by seven collectors and connoisseurs 
in Hong Kong and by the Hong Kong Government, range from the Han 
Dynasty to the T’ang, and include some Northern Wei and Sui Dynasty 
figures of particular interest for comparative purposes. They are arranged 
in four groups: A. Buildings; B. Utensils; C. Domestic Animals; 
D. Human Figures, Horses, and Camels. The group of utensils, though 
not strictly covered by the title, is included to illustrate a set of finds from 
a Han Dynasty tomb in Kwangtung province, for the sake of local interest 
and for comparison. The book includes illustrations of several pieces of 
Chinese tomb pottery that are probably among the best in the world— 
the Han Watch-Tower of four stories (59.5” in height), and the great 
T’ang Horse (30” in height) and Camel (82.5 cm. in height). 

The introductory account of Chinese tomb pottery figures has 
brought together a large number of references from publications in Chinese, 
which are invaluable to the student of the subject. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the information has not always been well digested, and that 
as a result the facts are not always as well correlated as they might be. 
Nevertheless, the book provides a useful introduction to Chinese tomb 
pottery figures, and is at the same time a valuable reference book for 
the research worker. 

University of Hong Kong F. S. Drake 
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T’oung Pao i #: Index Général des Quarante-sept Premiers Volumes 
(années 1890-1944): Publié sous le direction de J.J.L. Duyvendak et 
Paul Demiéville et avec le concours du Centre national de la Recherche 
scientifique, et de l'Institut néerlandais de la Recherche scientifique. 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1953. Pp. 602 + viii.) 


Completed soon after the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
T’oung Pao by Gustave Schlegal in 1890, this large and invaluable work 
provides a general index to the first forty-seven volumes—up to the last 
volume published under the direction of Paul Pelliot in 1944—of the leading 
Journal of East Asian studies in Europe. 

As appears on the title page, the work is a joint undertaking by the 
Orientalists of the Netherlands and Paris, in which a number of scholars 
have shared, and the language used is French. The major part of the 
work consists of a general index, arranged alphabetically, in which is 
given not only the names of all the authors, who contributed to the T° oung 
Pao during the first forty-seven years of its existence, and the titles of 
their contributions; but also the titles of all articles that have been the 
object of reports, notices or critical notes, together with the names of the 
authors concerned; and in addition all the proper names and technical 
terms considered of sufficient importance to be listed, and which appeared 
in the body of those articles. 

This is followed by a complementary index according to subject 
matter of the authors, titles, and notices given in the general index, 
arranged under the following heads: History, Geography, Population, 
Social Sciences etc., Commerce, Communications, Voyages and Embassies, 
Ethnology and Anthropology, Philology and Literature, Sciences, Religions, 
Right, Government, Congresses and Conferences, Studies and Appoint- 
ments, Correspondence, Bibliography, Obituary Notices, Countries and 
Regions. 

There is no doubt that the publication of this work fills a great need 
and will be of the greatest service to every student of East Asian studies. 


- F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


Genyadana. A Japanese Kabuki Play. By A. C. Scott. (Tokyo: 
Hokuseido Press, 1953. Pp. 52. 15 illustrations.) 


In post-war Japan the kabuki, or popular classical drama, was 
revived sooner than generally expected, and in Tokyo the newly constructed 
kabuki theatre has been drawing full houses at every performance. Many 
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foreign spectators are to be found in these audiences, enraptured by the 
colourful stage settings and costumes and the attractive dancing of the 
actors, and the expression ‘wonderful’ is a common utterance on their 
lips. ‘Today the kabuki is one of the indispensable items in the programme 
of every foreign visitor to Japan. 

) For true understanding the kabuki requires something more than 
the tributes of praise born of the mere appreciation of the exotic. After 
all, the kabuki is a polished and mature drama and requires to be under- 
stood as such, and there are a number of more serious-minded Western 
observers who would like to penetrate beneath the outward brilliancy. 
This book by Mr. Scott is one of the most helpful and reliable ones 
published in English. It helps to pave the way for the unintiated. 
‘Genyadana’ is one of the plays so popular among the Japanese that many 
expressions from it have long ago passed into daily conversation. The 
author gives a synopsis and an English version of the text and explains 
it from a theatrical view-point enabling the reader to get a perspective of 
the kabuki in general. The author, making the most of the space in 

) this little volume, tries to answer the possible queries raised by a foreign 
| audience—explaining the posing and stage climaxes, the wigs worn by the 
actors, and so on. The detailed explanation of stage arrangement, together 

with the excellent illustrations of the author himself, all help to bring the 
play to life in the reader’s imagination. For those who can actually see 
) a performance of the play, nothing could be more useful than this book, 
but anyone who is interested in Japanese drama and literature cannot 
fail to find it of great interest. 

There have been several books by both foreigners and Japanese, but 
in the former a deep insight has been lacking and in the latter the foreign 
point of view is not sufficiently understood. This criticism cannot be 
levelled in this case, for the author is probably the only foreigner to have 
been given the free run of the kabuki theatre enabling him to study the 
) theatre ‘behing the scenes’. This is one of the meritorious features of 
the book which constitutes the first of a series being published on famous 
kabuki plays. It is tastefully bound in full silk in the colours of the 
kabuki maku, or stage curtain. 

} T. Mrura 
} Tokyo 
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The Monetary System of Hong Kong. By F.H.H. Kinc. (Hong Kong: 
K. Weiss, 1953. Pp. 151 + viii. HK$10.) 


— 


o. & 


This book, written by the lecturer in economics in the University 
of Hong Kong, is a very interesting study of the functioning of the 


———— — 
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monetary system in this British colony as well as in the Portuguese colony 
of Macao. The chapter on money in Macao is based upon translations 
provided by Mr. K. Whinnom, lecturer in modern languages. 

The author provides a brief history of money in Hong Kong beginning 
with the Mexican dollar, which remained legal tender in Hong Kong 
until 1935. An effort is made to show the importance of keeping the 
Hong Kong currency on the one hand in harmony with that of China 
and on the other hand in stable relationship with the pound sterling. It 
seems that this historical account should be given in the first chapter of 
the book and not in an appendix. Obviously the reader is at liberty to 
begin with the appendix, and then he may well go into the analysis of the 
present system which began in 1935 when Hong Kong went off the silver 
standard and introduced the sterling-exchange standard. 

The most interesting problem discussed in the book is the mechanism 
of dollar-issue. Hong Kong’s monetary system still reflects the liberal 
economic traditions of the Colony, and it is, perhaps, the last remnant 
of an era when there was no monopoly in the issue of currency. Several 
chapters of the book are devoted to the analysis of technical problems of 
such nature as the determinants of money-supply and credit creation. 

In addition to descriptive and analytical chapters, Mr. King attempts 
to provide a critical approach which leads him to a number of suggestions 
relative to the improvement of Hong Kong’s monetary system from 
the point of view of the Colony’s economy as a whole. The question of 
primary importance is the contemplated possibility of abandoning the 
present system of rigid sterling-HK dollar exchange rates in order to 
encourage local export and transit trade. Another problem which Mr. 
King raises is the question of insufficiency of statistical information com- 
piled and published by the local banks. This leads him to point out that 
the Colony’s balance of payments has never been properly calculated. As 
Mr. King says: “The economic health of Hong Kong depends upon the 
information contained in these accounts; an intelligent investment program 
might well depend upon the information revealed’ (p. 92). 

Thus Mr. King’s book is not only an important contribution to the 
knowledge of a specific aspect of the Colony’s economy; it is also a stimul- 
ating effort to indicate the line of possible improvement which undoubtedly 
will have to be seriously considered. 


E. F. SzczEPANIK 


University of Hong Kong 
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The Mind of East Asia. By Lity ABecc. (London: Thames and Hudson, 
1952. Pp. 344. Translated from the German, Ostasien Denkt Anders, 
by A. J. Crick and E. E. Thomas.) 


“To penetrate, analyse and explain the mentality of East Asia is the aim 
[according to the publishers] which Dr. Abegg has set herself in this book’. 
The theme is a fascinating one, and the chapter-headings—‘Thought 
without Logic’, ‘Evolution versus Cyclic Change’, ‘Personality without 
Individualism’—encourage the reader to plunge into the book in enth- 
usiastic anticipation of the penetrating analysis he has been promised. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Abegg is a Swiss, and wrote in German. For 
many almost incomprehensible sentences we must blame her translators— 
“This ideographic use lacks the collateral security of discursive reference’ 
(p. 56); and they have given her neat original title, East Asia Thinks 
Differently, a less lively twist—but again her translators cannot always 
have been sure that what they had to render was not nonsense in the first 
place : 


East Asian collectivism is entirely different from that which is understood as such in 
the West today; it might be described as synthetic collectivism, as a concentration of 
natural communities, whereas modern western collectivism could be called an analytical 
one, that is to say the concentration in a purely conceptual way of society which is 
split up into individuals (p. 142). 

Furthermore, Dr. Abegg is a psychologist of the school of Jung, and 
the reader has to wade through long passages of confused and confusing 
jargon from the pen of the Master, as well as lengthy quotations from 
Sir James Jeans, Aldous Huxley, Hegel, and Goethe in their weaker mystic 
moments. 

In many ways this is an extremely irritating book. The ‘penetrating 
analysis’ resolves itself into a series of disconnected chapters devoted to 
different aspects of Chinese and Japanese thought, each consisting of a 
mass of anecdotes, illustrations, and quotations culled from personal 
experience as a journalist in the Far East, and from very wide and varied 
reading, each section being prefaced by several pages of polysyllabic words 
which attempt to explain in pseudo-scientific terms the reasons for the 
differences between East and West. 

Irritating too is the way in which Dr. Abegg seems to feel compelled 
to excuse, by explaining, all the least attractive facets of the Oriental 
character: the brutality of the Death March in Bataan; Oriental indifference 
to dirt, suffering, and cruelty; Chinese faith in astrology and geomancy; 
Chinese medicine; the non-logical philosophizing of Confucius; the 
Oriental capacity for telling lies. One could forgive her this tolerance 
if she did not attempt to convey at the same time that it is these very traits 
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which demonstrate the superiority of the Oriental over the European. 
What, after all, she inquires, have we achieved with our Western technology, 
the only way in which the West may be said to be superior to the East? 
Answer: only misery, aspirin, nervous breakdowns, and loss of contact 
with the essence of humanity. 

We are to learn from the East, it seems, by discarding logic, which 
scientists now find gets us nowhere in any case, and develop Eastern habits 
of ‘total’ thinking—‘“The East Asian does not think with the head but 
with the belly’ (p. 33)—introspection and meditation. 

In a haze of typical German mysticism she writes that ‘the natural 
sciences have long been ready for incorporation into a revised Christian 
concept of the world’, and proposes to revise Christianity by discarding 
all the elements of classical Greek rationalism which have completely 
distorted its real message—after all, ‘Christianity and Buddhism are 
essentially the same’ (p. 337). 

However, untenable as her central thesis may be—that the intellect 
has defeated itself (p. 338) and that the West’s only hope is to give itself 
‘unambiguously to the organic, “total”, view of life-—and whatever we 
may think of Dr. Abegg as a psychologist and a philosopher, she is a very 
competent reporter. There is much that is of great interest in this book— 
but it lies rather in her anthology of anecdotes than in her mystic 
speculations. 


K. WHINNOM 
University of Hong Kong 
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FAR EASTERN BIBLIOGRAPHY* 


THe ANNALS OF THE HITOTSUBASHI ACADEMY 


(Tokyo, Japan) 


VoL. III, No. 2, Apri 1953. Accumulation of Capital in the YFapanese Economy: 
IcHIRO NAKAYAMA. A Note on “Long Term Changes in the National Produce of 
; Japan”: KazusHt OnKawa. The Development of Wartime Reproduction Theories in 
japan: Kazuo Nonomura. Real and Money Income Multiplier: Mryvoutt SHINOHARA. 
Interrelations between ‘“‘Ginme’ Bar Silver, the Mexican Silver Dollar, and Foreign 
Exchange Rates during the Early Meiji Era: SuiGeru YAMAGUCHI. Are Japanese Turu 
and Ito Related to Korean Turum and Sil Respectively?: ‘TakasHt Kamel. The 
“Boxers” in 1898-1899, the Origin of the “‘I-ho-chuan” (3§#N%) uprising, 1900: Yuyi 
Muramatsu. The Basic Idea of Fiscal Science: Hanya Ito. 


ASIA 
(Saigon, Viét’nam) 


Vot. II, No. 7, Decemper 1952. The Hindu Myth: Jean Herpert. Far Eastern 
Aesthetics: ‘TRINH-Huy-TienN. The Oceanographic Institute of Indochina: Raovut SERENE. 
A Message from France to the Second World Buddhist Conference: SUZANNE KARPELES. 
The Cult of the Void: Bernarp D. R. Lewis. The Evolution of Buddhist Thought: 
Dr. J. A. Martine. The Romance of the Lotus Grove: ALEXANDER Davib-NEEL. 
The Anniversary of Indian Independence and Sri Aurobindo’s Birthday: Dr. INDRA SEN. 

Vietnamian Poetry in the 15th Century: V. L. Truong: NGuyYEN-Son. 


Vor. II, No. 8, Marcu 1953. Letters to Friends: Pavitra. The Indonesian City: 

J. M. VAN DER Kroger. Khalil Gibran-Design in Life: R.'T. SHaHant. India’s Culture 

Abroad: AsHA Duar. The Evolution of Buddhist Thought (11): Dr. J. A. MARTINIE. 

Towards the Foundation of a Vietnamian Academy: Kim-Cut. The Feast of the Tet 

Reflected in Popular Speech: Truc-Gianc. Country Festivities in Viet-Nam: Kuoa- 

Cuu. Childbirth in Viet-Nam: Vu-Ncoc-Lien. The Buddhist Festival of Vesak: 

D. T. Devenpra. New Year in Cambodia: Grorce Corpes. New Year Celebrations 
in Laos: PIERRE NGINN. Men Against the Jungle (IV): RONALD Sreap. 


Vor. III, No. 9, June 1953. Inaugural Lecture at the College de France: Jean 

Fittiozat. The Oldest Alphabet Extant: Rev. Bro. Casstan. The Dance of Siva: 

| S. K. RamacHanpra Rao. The Evolution of Buddhist Thought (III): Dr. J. A. 

MartTINiE. A Vietnamian Discovers England in 1952: DoaN-QuaNn-Tan. Viet-Nam 

in Contact with French Culture: NGuyEN-THANH-GIUNG. The Vietnamians and the Sea 

J. Y. Crarys. Two Vietnamian Heroines: NGUYEN-PHAN-LONG. The That Luang of 
Vientiane: Pu. PHOUVONG. 


* The Editor intends that this section shall include a complete listing of the contents of 
all periodicals published in the Far East in so far as their subject matter relates to 
that of this journal. It would be greatly appreciated, therefore, if publishers and 
editors would assist by sending their recent tables of contents to the Editor, or, alter- 
natively, forwarding their own publication on an exchange basis. Readers are warned that 
the section does not necessarily include complete tables of contents of the publications 
listed, but only major articles within the subject matter and area of the Fournal of 
Oriental Studies. 
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Vo. III, No. 10, SepremBer 1953. The Stations of Wisdom: Fritujor ScHuon. René 
Grousset: K. A. NILAKANTA Sastri. An Introduction to Lamaism: Dr. ANDRE Micor. 
My Visit to Viet-Nam and Cambodia: NaraDA THERA. Sri Aurobindo’s Ideals of 
Education: Dr. INDRA Sen. Mrigavati: PuRANCHAND SAMSOOKHA. The Independence 
of Viet-Nam and the French Union: Ncovuyen-Dac-Kue. Two Vietnamian Heroines (II): 
Nouyen-PHAN-Lonc. A Plea for the Teaching of Vietnamian in French Universities: 
Cao-Van-Cuieu. Evolution and Significance of the Hindu Temple: G. E. Monop Herzen. 


BULLETIN DE L’ECOLE FRANCAISE D’EXTREME-ORIENT 
(Hanoi, Viét’nam) 


VoL. XLV, No. 2, 1952. Henri Parmentier (1870-1949), notice suivie d’une bibliographie 
Eléments anciens d architecture au Nord Viét-Nam: HENRI PARMENTIER ET RENE 
Mercier. Notes archéologiques: I. Intailles et cachets anciens du Cambodge continental: 
Louis Matteret. Le lithophone préhistorique de Ndut Lieng Krak: G. CONDOMINAS. 
La tribu bahnar du Kontum. Contribution a l’étude de la société montagnarde du Sud 
indochinois: P. GUILLEMINET. Décor et construction de maisons kha entre Lao Bao et 
Saravane: P. Paris. Causes leading to the deputation of a Burmese political mission 
to the Court of Cochin-China (1822-1824) and its results: Sri KRISHNA SAXENA. 


BULLETIN OF 
Tue INsTITUTE OF HIsToRY AND PHILOLOGY ACADEMIA SINICA* 
(Taipei, Taiwan) 


Vor. XXIV, 1953. On the Authority and Status of the “Shang Shu Shen” (f3#4) 
of the T’ang Dynasty: YEN KeNG-wanc. On the Nature of the Six Canons of the 
T’ang Dynasty and the Problem of their Enforcement: YEN KENG-wanc. Notes on 
the Mandatory Codes of the Ming Dynasty: HUANG CHANG-CHIEN. Notes on the 
Biography of Wang Ken (= §%) in the Ming History: NHvuaNG CHANG-CHIEN. Notes 
on “Ming Wai Shih” (84.32): Huanc CHANG-CHIEN. Corrigenda of the Tabulated 
Notes of the Provincial Governor during the Reign of the Emperor Shunchih (Wfi}z:) in 
the Manuscripts of the Ching History: Li Kuanc-tao. The Forest of the Stone- 
tablets and the Buddhistic Caves of Yao Hsien (i@ $%), Shensi: SutH CuHANG-ju. 
The Stone Cavings Excavated in Changwu Hsien ($23K$%), Shensi: Sui CHAnc-ju. 
Daily Costumes of the Han Dynasty: Lao Kan. Writings on Silk in the Pre-Ch’in 
Period and the Han Dynasty: Cuy’EN P’an. Notes on the Chinese Grammar: Cuou 
Fa-Kao. Seiza, Squating and Sitting on Ground: Li CuI. 


FRANCE-ASIE 
(Saigon, Viét’nam) 


VoL. TX, No. 83, Aprit 1953. Entretiens avec Sri Aurobindo: Pavitra. Lettre critique 
a Pierre Grison: Pierre Do-Dinu. Les Derviches Begtaschi (1): JACQUELINE BENEZECH. 
Le message de Serge Prokofiev: ALAIN MessIAEN. Sengs et Ginseng (I): Tuat-VAN- 
Kiem. Les marchands tibetains (1): ALEXANDRA Davip-NEEL. Evolution et signification 
du Temple indou: G. Monop-Herzen. La courbe dans Ilart hindou: Grorces 
Toussaint. Tirouppavai de Sainte Andal (extraits): KR. DESSIGANE. 


Vor. IX, No. 84, May 1953. Legon inaugurale au Collége de France: Dr. Jean 
Fitiiozat. Paul Gauguin (1848-1903): J. R. THome. Les marchands tibétains (II): 
ALEXANDRA Davip-NEEL. Sengs et Ginseng (II): Tuat-VAN-Krem. Les _ Derviches 
Begtaschi (II): JacCQUELINE RENE BENEZECH. Hans, ou les songes vécus (II): Louise 


*Chinese text. 
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GuILLauME. Laos, jeune Etat, vieille civilisation: JEAN Keim. Poésie Lao: THAo 
Nuovuy ABHAI. Images et Souvenirs: F. pu Sorpier. Les fétes bouddhiques du Vesak: 
D. T. DEvENDRA. Qw’est-ce qu’un Bouddhiste? (1): Dr. ANDRE Micor. Legon royale 

| (conte pali): FRrancors Martini. L’éléphant et les bonzes (conte cambodgien): SOLANGE 
BERNARD. 


, VoL. IX, No. 85-86, Jung-Juty 1953. Des stations de la Sagesse: Fritujor ScHUuoN. 
Prélude & un chant funébre pour une ¢pée: JuLes Roy. De quelques jeux anciens en 
Asie orientale (I): JEANNINE AUBOYER. Avec Theophile Gautier au Musée du Louvre: 
J. R. THome. Sengs et Ginseng (III): Tuat-VAN-Kiem. Quw’est-ce qu’un Bouddhiste? 
(17): Dr. ANpre Micot. Bulles: Gapriet Germain. In Memoriam Madeleine Colani 
(1866-1943): Grorce Coepes. La littérature épique viétnamienne: Kim-Cut. Le 
pélerinage de Nui-Sam: LaM-MINu. L’Independance Du Véiet-nam et L’Union 
Frangaise: Matrre NGuyen-DAC-KHE. 


Vot. IX, No. 87, Aucust 1953. Qui suis-je?: Sri RAMANA Manarsui. Considérations 
sur ’-humanisme confucéen: PHAM-QuYNH. Chansons Mnong Gar: GEORGES CONDOMINAS. 
De quelques jeux anciens en Asie Orientale (II): Jeanine AuBoyer. Ma visite au 
Viét-Nam et au Cambodge: VENERABLE NARADA THERA. Une joute littéraire et 
politique en 1870: NoGuyEN-VAN-HAN. Des ressources naturelles du Viet-Nam: X. 


) JOURNAL OF East AsIATIC STUDIES 
(Manila, Philippines) 


Vou. II, No. 2, January 1953. Prayers in Lepanto-Igorot of Kankanay as it is Spoken 
at Bauco: Morice VANOVERBERGH. Some Notes on the Mountain Peoples of North Luzon: 
LAURENCE L. Witson. Some Ballads from Northern Luzon,: MLAavuRENCE L. Witson. A 
Sagada Dirge: Avrrepo G. Pacyaya. A Preliminary Bibliography on Philippine Anthro- 
pology, Linguistics, Ethnology and Archeology: CHARLES O. Houston, Jr. Bibliographic 
Notes: A Listing of Some Recent East Asian Periodical Literature—French Indo-China, 

} Formosa and India: Enpiror. The Mystery of ‘Huo-Chang-Chow’ and the ‘Chiau-Ma’: 

J. Henry Bairp. New Discovery at Palenque: J. HENRY Bairp. 

| Vox. 11, No. 3, Apri 1953. Racial Origin in Northern Indonesia,: Lto A. Este. Genealogical 


Trees of Mayawyaw: Francis LAMBRECHT. A Brief History of the Mountain Province, 
Luzon: Laurence L. Witson. Bibliographic Notes: Enprror. 


THE ORIENT 
(Hong Kong, B.C.C.) 


Vot. IV, No. 3, Ocroper 1953. Rabbit’s Foot Navy: W. Murray Fisuer. Filipino 

Folk Literature: E. ARSENIO MANUEL. Sumo-Japanese Wrestling: A. C. Scorr. Early 
Hong Kong Personalities VII—William Caine: G. B. Enpacott. The Inquisition in 
Communist China. Indonesia’s Many Religions. Famous Plays of the Kabuki I1I— 
Genyadana: A. C. Scott. A Communist Proposes Marriage. 

Voi. IV, No. 4, NOVEMBER 1953. A “Liberated” Worker in Communist China: RicHARD 
DEvERALL. Keelung Dockworkers Get New Homes. The Love of Tojuro—Famous Kabuki 
Plays: A. C. Scott. Daniel Richard Caldwell—Early Hong Kong Personalities VIII: 
G. B. Enpacotr. Popular Art in Japan, Yesterday and Today: A. C. Scott. Japan 
Must Export for Food. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE ‘TAIWAN MusEUM 
(Taipet, Taiwan) 
Vor. V, Nos. 2 & 3, SepremBer 1952. Bibliography of Chinese Birds: MaAasavyjt 
HACHISUKA. 


VoL. VI, No. 1, Marcu 1953. A Synopsis of the Fishes of China, Part VII: Henry 
W. Fow.er. A Taxonomic Revision of Sasafras (Lauraceae): Hsvuan KENG. 
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BRR AEP PA) (Published by the South Seas Society, P. O. Box 
No. 709, Singapore.) 
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33k} MA) (Published by the China Society, Singapore) 





ASP RARICF 9 TP PICRIX— BT Oo PR iAH > RH > ARSE | HIF 
| > RPGR, RBM | Sm 5 ICMCH HH » LA The Mooncake Mystery 
from Lao Tsan Yu Chi (by E. C. Adkins, S. O. B. E.) & On Chinese 
Characters (by Ho Yung Chi, Ph.D.) 3% Chinese Music (by Beatrice 
Kluenter) 4% » BRB eo — ( 5t— ) 


FIVE +e (Lahirnja Indonesia, 1941—1950) —-AH=#= ADK 
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